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THE CAPEHART—De luxe Series—with 16-inch Polatront picture, AM-FM radio and 3-way phonograph. 


5 1 FE brings you the finest—TELEVISION 
by 


World Famous Capehart Tone 
—the important new dimension in television 


Here is truly complete television—perfection of picture 
combined with miraculous Capehart tone...a new dimension brought 
to television by International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
through its associate, Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. Finer, more 
satisfying television enjoyment is the result—and at prices within 
reach! See the full line of handsomely-designed Capehart 
instruments priced from $269.50* upward. 


{TM 1949. Available at slight extra cost. *Plus excise tax. Western prices slightly higher. 


Unrivalled CAPEHART TONE is also 
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‘Our GMCs Are As Strong 
As The Steel They Haul’ 
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SAYS T. D. CLEAGE, President, 
Steel Transportation Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


‘“‘We have used GMCs almost exclu- 
sively during our 20 years of steel 
hauling,” states Mr. Cleage. ‘‘We 
recently bought six new ‘H’ models to 
add to our fleet of 40 trucks, and that’s 
proof of our satisfaction with the 
splendid service GMC trucks give us. 


‘‘Hauling steel from the Great Lakes 
Seven Reasons Why GMCs to the Gulf, we find GMC’s low-cost 
Are Best for Your Business operation a vital factor because we 
© Rugged, Modern Good Looks ust “dead-head,’ or return light, on 
© Cabs Tailoredto Drivers’Needs ll runs. Upon occasion we lease other 
© Easy Steering, Shifting, Braking Make trucks, and performance com- 
© Engines Powered for Profit parisons show that GMC outranks 
© Chassis Built to “Take It” them all. Our loads average 32,000- 
® Models for Every Hauling Job 40,000 pounds, and our GMCs are as 
© Finest Truck Building Facilities tough as the metal they transport.” 
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Back to the old grind. Tanned and 
chipper—but not noticeably thinner— 
President Truman stowed away his loud 
sports shirts last week and began winding 
up his winter vacation at Key West, Fla. 
Ahead was the old office routine at the 
White House in Washington. 

A President’s job always goes with him, 
and Harry Truman’s stay at Key West 
had not been just one long loaf in the 
sun. In fact, he told associates, he could 
get more work done in a day at Key West 
than he can in a week at Washington. 
The reason: the absence of callers who 
file in and out of the White House in a 
stream of appointments during any ordi- 
nary working day. In the comparative 
privacy of Key West, the President’s time 
is spent pretty much as he chooses. 


Bipartisan patch. Before leaving Key 
West, Mr. Truman saw to it that a new 
patch was stitched on the nation’s tattered 
bipartisan foreign policy. He got in touch 
with Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who is under heavy Republican fire for 
the way things are going. Mr. Acheson 
followed up by announcing that John 
Foster Dulles, a Republican with a long 
career in international affairs, accepted an 
appointment as a special consultant to 
the State Department. He was the second 
Republican in a week to be given a hand 
in the Administration’s foreign policy. 


Flying crockery. The American press 
was in something of a dither last week 
over a persistent subject—flying saucers. 
There were reports of big saucers, little 
saucers, even flying teacups complete 
with tea. Denials flew just as thick. 
Much of the furor was serious. It was 
touched off largely by an article in 
U.S. News & World Report for April 7 
that said flying saucers now are being 
accepted as real by competent aeronau- 
tical engineers and that evidence pointed 
to the Navy’s guided-missile project as 
the probable scene of development. 
Denials, as anticipated in the article, 
were quickly forthcoming from the 
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The March of the News 


Navy’s Washington headquarters. De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson said he 
backed up the Navy in denying that anv 
of its new missiles were saucers. Presi- 
dent Truman’s press secretary, Charles 
Ross, said the President had “no knowl- 
edge” of flying saucers. 

But serious reporting continued and 
the saucers were getting more and more 
attention from U.S. editors. U.S. News 
«& World Report was flooded with 
queries, in response to which Managing 
Editor L. Noble Robinson issued this 
statement: 

“Although we are not at liberty to 
identify our sources by name, we can 
say that we obtained the information for 
the article from thoroughly competent 
technicians, men who are in a position 
to know the facts.” 


Vital statistics. The Public Health Serv- 
ice reported last week that 1950's “mod- 
erate influenza epidemic” has passed its 
peak after marking up 190,910 cases so 
far this year. That still was below the 
206,585 cases listed in the first three 
months ef 1947, the worst influenza year 
since the end of the war. 


Ah, spring. Washington’s cherry blos- 
soms burst into bloom last week, three 
days behind the official ceremonies of the 
annual Cherry Blossom Festival. The 
weather topped 80 one afternoon. It was 
a season for spring fever. 

On that warm day U.S. Senators, as 
they seldom do, found themselves with 
nothing to say. The Senate was in session, 
but no member had a speech to deliver. 
Observed Vice President Alben Barkley: 

“It ought to be regarded as a notable 
historical event that the Senate has run 
out of something to say.” 

Before quitting for Easter, the Senate 
passed a bill to increase from 205,000 to 
359,000 the number of displaced per- 
sons to be admitted to the U.S. The 
same day, the International Red Cross 
estimated there were 15 million homeless 
persons in Europe alone. 
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“Their Pension Checks Come Regularly” 


For more than 37 years, the working 
days and the future of Bell Tele- 
phone employees have been made 
more secure by a complete Benefit 
and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there 
was any thought of social security or 
of pensions by most companies — the 
Bell System Companies started a 
Benefit and Pension Plan for their 
employees. 

The Plan is much more than a 
pension plan. It is a well-rounded, 
financially sound program to assist 


employees in meeting the emergencies 
of Sickness, Accident, Disability, and 
Death, as well as retirement. 

It is designed to give help of differ- 
ent kinds and on different occasions 
when Bell System men and women — 
the younger as well as the older — 
may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Impor- 
tant improvements have been made 
from time to time to meet changing 
conditions. Twice in the last four 
years the minimum pensions have 
been increased. Just last November 
the minimum pension was raised to 
$100 a month, including social 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


security, at age 65 for employees with 
twenty years’ service. Many em- 
ployees get pensions of substantially 
more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Em- 
ployees — All of this is in the interest 
of the public as well as telephone em- 
ployees. Because, for you to have good 
service, the Telephone Company 
must have good people to give it to 
you. 

This Benefit and Pension Plan is 
part of the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies’ responsibility as good em- 
ployers and good citizens in every 
community in which they operate. 









“A pen won't AUTOMATICALLY fill in ciphers 
and dates and punctuate amounts—but this 
National Accounting Machine will! 

“A pen won’t think for you—it won’t 
AUTOMATICALLY add debits, subtract credits, 
and figure and print the new balance—but 
this machine will! 

“A pen won’t permit writing two or more 
figures at one time, nor AUTOMATICALLY dis- 
tribute amounts into different totals—but 
this machine will! 

“Over the life of this National Accounting 
Machine, we figure its yearly cost to us is 


only about 10% of what we pay our operator. 
So even if it saved only 10% of her time, it 
would pay for itself. But, actually, it saves 
nearly 50% of her time!” 


£ a * 


Savings vary in different offices, depending 
on the type of work, salaries, etc. But savings 
are always substantial. Ask our local repre- 
sentative to show you what you can save with 
this most flexible of all accounting devices. 
(The MULTIPLE-DUTY machine illustrated 
will handle any of your posting jobs.) 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9,Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH BEGISTER COMPANY 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS ADDING MACHINES 
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Mr. Truman at the end of his first five years in office finds this..... 

The job still seems fine. Pay is good. Diversions are many. Work is not 
too hard. Troubles, while frequent and annoying, can be delegated. 

Rivals in the party, once numerous, are under control. 

Republicans, bothersome, remain on the outside looking in. Republicans, 
Democratic appraisers advise, will remain outside after November voting. 

There's another nomination to be had for the asking in 1952. 

Mr. Truman, five years after taking office, keeps that in mind. It is hard 
to think about leaving the White House, once in. There isn't a hint that Mr. 
Truman intends at this time to leave by choosing not to run. 











Little trouble signs for the party in power do bob up, though. 

Debt is rising again. Tastes in spending are richer than the pocketbook 
can stand without borrowing. Tastes in spending keep growing richer, too. 

Unemployment is back, apparently to stay. 

Farmers aren't happy. Farm prices are down, prices of what farmers buy 
usually are not down. Farm vote is far from secure in the Democratic corner. 

Crime and its possible tie to big-city political machines is just a little 
issue now. It might grow. Gang murders, vote frauds, gangsters in politics in 
Kansas City are the sort of thing that sometimes can snowball politically. 

Communist charges are annoying, too. 

But Mr. Truman isn't worried. He is pictured as sensing no broad appeal 
that Republicans can make, attractive enough to win in 1950 or in 1952. 

















Business, generally, is quite good, and that helps the party in power. But 
mixed trends run all through the business situation. Not all are good. 

Up are residential building, autos, television, furniture. They're in a 
boom. Auto boom is a record. Television is skyrocketing. Building of houses 
will break all records in 1950. Demand is high and rising for things that go 
into houses, for furniture, appliances, rugs, other things. 

Down are apparels, entertainment, including movies, restaurant business, 
jewelry, luxuries of most kinds. People are shifting their buying habits. 
Travel is off. Hotels are doing less business. 

Spending in dollars, over all, is breaking records. The main flow of new 
dollars is into cars, houses, television. It is moderately away from things 
that people wear and from spending on entertainment outside the home. 


Boom in housing may be moving toward excess. Housing boom is fed by very 
easy money, by mortgage guarantees, a secondary market for mortgages. 

Houses for veterans are being sold more and more with no down payment. A 
year ago 20 per cent of houses were sold without down payment. At present, 
sales of 40 per cent of veterans' housing is on the basis of no down payment. 

House market, on that basis, may be bigger than anyone realizes. 

Credit volume in housing, at a record high and rising fast, still is not 
large in relation to total income. The trend, however, seems toward excesses 
in mortgage credit, toward development of a situation that someday will crack. 
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Eventual danger spots in credit are in mortgages, installment sales. 


Stock market, rising, still reflects dividend and earnings prospect. 

Stocks with long records of consistent dividend payment can be bought to 
yield 6 or more per cent. Bonds of high quality offer less than 3 per cent. 

Money, seeking inveStment in larger and larger quantities, is tending to 
flow a little more toward stocks, a little less toward other investment forms. 

Trustees of estates, pension trusts, are Showing interest in stocks. The 
interest is in equities of strongest corporations, with a long, uninterrupted 
payment of dividends. Buying remains highly selective. 

An active, strong market for equities is an indication that people with 
money are taking a confident attitude toward the future, are betting against a 
bust of the kind that came in 1929 or even in 1921. Investors are staking their 
capital on a conclusion that war is not in the cards, that bad depression is not 
anywhere in sight at this time. Whether they will go on bidding up the prices 
of securities, and how far they will bid them up, is anbody's guess. 








Strike outlook for remaining 1950 months is improving. 

Steel, coal strikes are out of the way. They didn't pay well. 

Chrysler strike was long, costly to the union, a union setback. 

A strike at General Motors June 1 is becoming quite improbable. Union 
demands will narrow to fit the pattern set at Ford and Chrysler. 

Electrical equipment probably will avoid a big strike. Pension pattern 
being set in autos will influence final settlements in electrical equipment. 

Strikes this year are not paying well. Wage gains by John L. Lewis in coal 
for a time influenced other leaders to think well of the strike idea. Job losses 
for miners, however, are tempering strike enthusiasm. 

Labor leaders, finding it more difficult to win strikes, are talking of 
more co-operation, of an approach to a superfederation of labor unions. Rivalry 
among individual labor leaders will make co-operation difficult. 














Unemployment insurance won't be made more liberal this year. 

Benefit payments to unemployed probably will be raised in 1951. States 
at that time are likely to find Congress fixing higher standards. 

Payment level, if raised, will not be uniform for all the country. There 
is very little chance that Congress will nationalize unemployment insurance. 

Unemployment itself in months just ahead is likely to decline somewhat. 
Unemployment problem, if it grows to a level forcing political action, probably 
will not reach that level before the 1950-51 winter and the spring of 1951. 














Old-age pensions will be raised before Congress goes home. 

Pensions, when raised, will ease pension-financing problem of employers in 
many cases. Pensions from Government are being accepted by more leaders of 
labor as preferable to company pensions that might fade in time of trouble. 

Pay-roll tax to finance federal old-age pensions very probably will not go 
up next January 1. Pay-as-you-go principle for pensions is getting broader 
Support. Pension reserves, at 12.5 billions now and growing, are regarded as a 
political problem if allowed to go up to very much greater totals. 

















In the April 7 issue of U.S. News & World Report we gave a report of what 
competent technicians regard as the explanation of so-called "flying saucers." 

Denials of secret experiments in this field were predicted. 

The denials, made as expected, do not say that no experiments are under way 
to develop aircraft of revolutionary design. There is and has been a search for 
a design that can rise almost vertically, hover, maneuver easily, land on a 
small space and yet possess the speed of jet-powered aircraft. 

There is no reason to doubt that explanations made to us by technicians 
concerning experiments being conducted are correct explanations. 
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WELL, CAR MAKERS 
1 KNOW TIRES. ANO THEY PUT 
S MORE GOODYEAR 
= SUPER-CUSHIONS ON NEW 
; CARS THAN ANY 
OTHER KINO. AND THE PUBLIC 
“ ; ™~ BUYS MORE GOODYEAR 
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OTHER LOW-PRESSURE TIRE. 
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RIGHT THERE ! 
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Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives... 
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MORE MILEAGE! 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 








SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Mr. Pace’s Economy Ideas for Army...’50 Can Aid 
Dewey Chances... ‘Reformed’ as Potential Spies 


Official denials that experiments are 
being made with disk-shaped aircraft 
are like the vehement denials made 
by the White House and State De- 
partment during much of 1948 that 
Premier Stalin had put out feelers for 
a new meeting with President Tru- 
man. Later, when Stalin brought his 
overtures out into the open, officials 
simply forgot their earlier denials. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is becoming more con- 
vinced that Dwight Eisenhower, Co- 
lumbia University president and war- 
time commander in Europe, is the 
man he is going to have to beat in 
1952, if he is to keep his job. 


ws 2 


General Eisenhower made political 
hay on the West Coast with his rec- 
ommendation that more be done to 
build defenses in Alaska. Alaska has 
served as a symbol of the view of one 
group of military planners that has 
considered the West Coast expend- 
able in event of real war. 


xk * 


Thomas E. Dewey may still be 
drafted for renomination as New 
York’s Governor. It isn’t time yet to 
count Governor Dewey out as a po- 
tential Republican nominee for the 
Presidency in 1952 if he carries New 
York again this year. 


x * 


Senator Claude Pepper, of Florida, is 
being given less than a 50-50 chance 
to beat Representative George Smath- 
ers for the Democratic senatorial 
nomination in the May 2 primary. A 
defeat for Senator Pepper, if it occurs, 
will be interpreted as a setback for 
“Fair Deal’ social-welfare plans. 


*x* * ® 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek is supplying 
information on which are based some 
of the pro-Communist charges leveled 
at State Department officials and oth- 
ers. Mme. Chiang was in the middle 
of the rather violent arguments that 
preceded U.S. decisions to ditch the 
Generalissimo. 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, has no present plans to re- 
peat, outside the senatorial immunity 
from prosecution that he enjoys, the 
charges that specified individuals are 
Communist spies or sympathizers. 
Burden of proof in court would be on 
the Senator in event of libel or slander 
actions. 


x kk 


A dragnet designed to identify and 
remove individuals with perverted 
sex tendencies has been used for sev- 
eral years in the U.S. Department of 
State. That fact accounts for 91 fir- 
ings on charges of homosexuality dur- 
ing the last three years. Other depart- 
ments of Government, other than 
military, and private employers do 
not use similar dragnets, and this ac- 
counts for the appearance of some- 
thing unusual in the State Depart- 
ment. 


x k 


“Cold war” tends to heat up and spy 
scares tend to become active each 
year at about the time that Congress 
is getting ready to decide the size of 
military appropriations and the num- 
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ber of dollars to allot to foreign aid. 
This strange coincidence is beginning 
to attract a little official attention. 


x *k * 


Experienced spy hunters are pointing 
out that the most effective spy can be 
someone who appears to have broken 
violently with his past associations 
and who then is accepted as a loyal 
and heroic worker for the other side, 


x * * 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
and other military officials despite 
denials, are insistent that really secret 
U.S. military information be kept 
from Britain’s War Minister, John 
Strachey, who not many years ago 
was extolling the virtues of Commv- 
nism. 


k & 


U.S. defense officials were jolted 
again when Frederic Joliot-Curie, 
head of the French atomic-energy 
project, told a Communist Party con- 
vention that “U.S. is certainly not 
ahead of Russia in work on the hydro- 
gen bomb.” France’s Joliot-Curie is a 
Communist himself holding an im- 
portant Government job. 


xe 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
hopes to head off a request from 
France that U.S. taxpayers take over 
much of the cost of the war the 
French are waging now to preserve 
their position in Indo-China. The 
French plead that they cannot great- 
ly improve their military establish- 
ment in Europe until they can be 
freed from much of the drain im- 
posed by the war in Indo-China. 


x * * 


Frank Pace, newly appointed Secre- 
tary of the Army, during his services 
as Director of the Budget acquired 
some quite positive ideas about econ- 
omies that could be made in the mili- 
tary services. Mr. Pace is expected to 
carry those ideas over into his new 
job, where he will be in a position to 
do something directly to carry them 
out. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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Milk must be cooled quickly after milking, in order 
to lessen the growth of bacteria, and this has led to 
the development of various methods of reducing the 
temperature. On the non-electrified farm the dairy- 
man may make use of a cool springhouse, or natural 
or artificial ice. Where electricity is available, how- 
ever, mechanical refrigeration has become a virtual 
necessity. It might be thought that such an applica- 
tion of refrigeration would entail no particular prob- 
lems, but that is not the case. The milk cooler pre- 
sents its own special conditions of use, and hence 
requires specific, not general, con- 


number of ideas and suggestions. He claims to be 
the originator of the tank-type cooler, incidentally. 
His basic thought was that it should be possible 
to line the tank with non-rusting copper. Then, 
since copper has the highest heat-conductivity of 
any commercial metal, he planned to attach the 
copper cooling coils to the outside of the copper 
lining. Could we furnish a copper that could be 
worked easily, yet be sufficiently strong to withstand 

the inevitable mechanical abuse? 
Problems such as this challenge Revere. We 
worked closely with our customer, 





sideration of those conditions. 

In comparatively recent years 
the tank-type cooler has come 
prominently forward. This con- 
sists of a large tank of water, held 
close to or at freezing temperature 
by mechanical refrigeration. The 
80-lb. cans of warm milk are im- 
mersed in the water until cooled. 
In some models, the tubes or pipes 
through which the refrigerant 
flows are within the tank itself, in 
order to avoid the insulating effect 








investigating the mechanical re- 
quirements of fabrication and of 
use, and the heat-conductivity 
needs. Two of our sheet metal spe- 
cialists were assigned to the proj- 
ect, and went to work with their 
staffs. Tests showed that electro- 
lytic copper was not mechanically 
feasible, and eventually a special- 
ly-modified copper was tried and 
found entirely successful. The 
Revere welding department de- 
veloped a fast method of attach- 








of the tank lining if the coils were 

outside. This location of the coils, however, subjects 
them to some possibility of mechanical injury, and 
complicates cleaning. Another problem that has arisen 
in connection with these coolers is the selection of the 
material for the lining. It has to be able to stand not 
only the weight of the cans, but the shocks of drop- 
ping them to the bottom, and, of course, must be made 
watertight. During the war the only practical material 
available was galvanized iron, which rusts quickly 
under such conditions. When restrictions were lifted 
on the use of copper and copper alloys, a large man- 
ufacturer of these coolers came to Revere with a 





ing the Dryseal copper tube to the 
outside of the special copper lining, and the project 
was finished. Today, the manufacturer is selling all he 
can produce of this type of cooler, and, profiting by 
our mutually-developed data, is expanding his use of 
special copper alloys in coolers for other industries. 

Here is a case that is fairly typical, we think, of 
the manner in which American industry works to- 
gether as it moves ahead. If you are a manufacturer 
and have an idea whose practical expression may re- 
quire specialized knowledge, why not talk it over 
with your suppliers? You may go much further and 
faster with than without their collaboration. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
ox Ww “ 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mighty Comfortable. Wide, foam-rubber cush- 
ioned seats—scientifically designed to give 
maximum comfort—no matter what your 
size or weight. At your finger tips—reading 
light control, ash tray, reclining adjustment. 





Big Dressing Rooms. Room for six people in 
either the men’s or women’s. Hot and cold 
running water, big full-view mirrors, dental 
basins—outlets for electric razors—sofa and 
two vanities for the ladies. 


It isn’t just one thing. It’s the combination of 


Many extra features that makes travel in the 


them all. 


Let’s Eat. Enjoy piping hot meals from the 
galley’s electric ovens, served on individual 
tables at your seat. Fragrant coffee brewed 
aloft. Iced drinks and snacks from the down- 
stairs service bar. 





Room to Roam. Intimate, club-like lounge, 
down the spiral stairway on the lower deck. 
78 feet of wide aisle to stroll along on the 
main upper deck. A completely new expe- 
rience in air travel! 


Boeing Stratocruiser a delightfully new expe- 


rience. Only in the Stratocruiser do you find 


Finest Air and Altitude Conditioning. At 25,000 
feet, cabin altitude is the same as Denver 
folks enjoy on the ground. The air is odor- 
less, smokeless—purified every go seconds, 
with even temperatures the year round. 





Fleets of Boeing-built Stratocruisers 
are now in service on these forward- 
looking airlines: 


United Air Lines 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Pan American World Airways 
Northwest Airlines 
American Overseas Airlines 
For the Air Force Boeing builds the 
B-50 Superfortress, B-47 Stratojet and 


C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army, 
the L-15 Scout liaison plane. 
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MR. TRUMAN AFTER FIVE YEARS: 
SIZING UP HIS FAULTS AND MERITS 


A Portrait of the President by His Intimates 


Harry S. Truman, a candid 
portrait— 

Official life: He takes on any 
problem. They don’t come too 
big. Decisions often turn on per- 
sonalities, snap judgments. 

Personal life: He’s a man of 
strong likes and dislikes, intense 
loyalties. He enjoys a little poker, 
a little bourbon, prefers to spend 
his evenings around the house 
with the family. 


After five years in the White House, 
Harry S. Truman still is the President 
that nobody—with the exception of a 
few close associates—really knows. 

It was 7:08 p.m. on April 12, 1945, 
when Mr. Truman took the oath as Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had been 
Vice President 82 days. Now, five years 
later, he is approaching the middle of a 
new term. At the White House, it is 
taken for granted that the President will 
try for another term in 1952. 

Mr. Truman is to be President either 
seven or 1] years. Yet, after five years, 
the public has only a sketchy idea of 
what the man who runs the nation is like 
—his abilities, his interests, his likes and 
dislikes, his personal traits, how he works, 
his shortcomings and his strong points. 

To give readers a clearer picture of 
Mr. Truman, the staff of U.S. News & 
World Report sought an appraisal of the 
President from those who know him best. 
Labor leaders, businessmen, farm leaders, 
Republicans and Democrats who have 
worked with him in Congress, Cabinet 
members, officials in Government agen- 
cies, White House aides—close friends 
and critics alike—drew the broad outlines 
and filled in the details. 

An associate of the President summed 
it up this way: 

“Mr. Truman is just a plain citizen of 
Independence, Mo., who runs the office 
of President as a citizen from Inde- 
pendence, Mo., would be expected to 
run it.” 
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THE TRUMAN RECORD 


Age: 65. Height: 5 ft. 10 ins. 
Weight: 176 |b. Health: Excellent. 
& 


Born: Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884. 

Early childhood: Missouri farms, 
1886-90. 

Church: Baptist. 


School days: ages 6 to 17, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., 1890-1901. 


Spare-time work: soda clerk. 
High-school graduation: age 17. 
College: none; failed West Point 
eye test. 
es 

Early jobs, ages 17 to 22: 
Timekeeper for Santa Fe crew. 
Bookkeeper in Kansas City 
banks. 

Farmer: ages 22 to 32, 1906-17. 
Postmaster at Grandview, Mo., 
1916. 

cs 

Army service: Artillery captain, 
1917-19. 

Married: age 35, 1919. 

Business: ran clothing store, 1919- 
22, ages 35 to 38. 

& 

Elected county commissioner: with 
Pendergast backing, 1922. 

Studied law at night, Kansas City 
Law School, 1923-25, ages 39 
to 41. 

Beaten for re-election: 1924. 


Organizer for Kansas City Auto- 
mobile Association: 1924-26. 
County commissioner: 1926-34, 
ages 42 to 50. 
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U.S. Senator: 1935-45. 


Vice President: Jan. 20, 1945- 
April 12, 1945. 


President: 1945-? 


The President, his intimates say, sees 
problems in terms of personalities, not of 
things or ideas. He takes more personal 
telephone calls than any previous Presi- 
dent. He has strong likes and is intensely 
loyal to his friends. But he has equally 
strong dislikes, holds grudges and can be 
vindictive toward those he does not like. 
He is stubborn, sometimes to a fault. He 
does not know physical fear. He is strictly 
honest, personally. 

Mr. Truman is pictured as a mixture of 
cockiness and humility. He does not 
worry. Problems, no matter how big, 
never get him down. He does not have 
much imagination. His mind is strictly 
factual. The President is good at figures, 
but not at interpreting what figures mean 
in their broad application. Details annoy 
him. He doesn’t like to deal with scientists 
and economists because they tend to be 
technical and exact. He likes to make 
“Yes” or “No” decisions on plans worked 
out by others rather than dig for the an- 
swers himself. He bases his decisions on 
snap judgment, sometimes, rather than 
real facts. 

Those are among the over-all impres- 
sions reported by men best able to size 
up Mr. Truman. They help to show the 
kind of President he is. 

Of his personal life, an intimate of 
the presidential poker group said: 

... The President is a cautious drinker: 
one bourbon and water before dinner. In 
a long evening of poker, he may drink 
one or two more. 

Poker is played about one evening a 
week. The President plays more for the 
game and the congeniality than for the 
stakes. Size of stakes depends on who the 
other players are. For White House staff 
members the stakes are low. For Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Stephen T. Early, 
they are high. At Key West, it’s poker 
in the afternoon and evening as well. 
Mr. Truman is not a bluffer, but, if he 
senses the other man is bluffing, he will 
see the play through. He is not a con- 
sistent winner. 

The President forgets his job in the 
evening. He takes care of papers he brings 
with him before dinner. Two to four eve- 
nings a week, he has old friends and their 
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THE MAN FROM MISSOURI wives in for dinner. He talks with them 
for hours before the fire. ther 
He and Mrs. Truman get out now and yp 
then for small dinners with close friends. 5:3 
Senators and their wives, White House + 
staff members and their wives, Chief Jus. A 
tice and Mrs. Vinson, Vice President and am 
Mrs. Alben Barkley, Speaker Sam Ray- % 
burn, Associate Justice and Mrs. Tom 
Clark and a few others. He likes the 1995 _ 
F Street Club, a Georgian mansion turned re 
into a rendezvous. The food is good. The =" 
host takes over the Club for the evening, - 
Mr. Truman likes to listen to stories jf but 
not too much on the shady side. He rareh °. 
tells one himself. Mr. Barkley’s stories de- ak 
light him. Little business is transacted at ss 
Monday Cabinet lunches because of Mr. of \. 
ae < Barkley’s stories. a 
ee - Po a The President tries to save one eve- like 


ning a week—hopes for two—without 


HIS BIRTHPLACE IN THE SMALL TOWN OF LAMAR 











new 

F pale ~papsioesapiley guests, to spend with Mrs. Truman and alte 
Friends say he still is “just a plain citizen Margaret. He loafs about Blair House, a 
plays the piano or reads. He likes the follc 

presidential yacht, the Williamsburg, ordi 

often takes guests there for dinner when A 

it is tied up at the wharf... : 

A close friend of the President added wa 

this: him: 

... Mr. Truman has no hobbies other tion 

than history and music. He plays the ors 

piano for his own amusement, likes eal 

Chopin, likes to listen to Margaret sing. to | 

He is an authority on Civil War military vise 

and political history. Robert E. Lee and clos 

Andrew Jackson are favorite characters. wea! 

He likes biographies. He enjoys Mark unk 

Twain. He does not care for most fiction vol\ 

or for books on economics . . . T 

How does he work? The President of I 

is a methodical worker. He keeps his desk 

fairly clear of gadgets, showing only a pro 

few souvenirs. Papers rarely pile up in of o 

his work basket. A White House official He 

wy ea a said: Wh 

- ; . . . Mr. Truman is at his office by alte 
FROM HABERDASHER . . . . . » TO PRESIDENT 8:30 a.m. He has read the New York and the 
In both jobs, a strict sense of personal honesty Washington papers. He dictates to his pre 
secretary, sometimes writes letters him- bey 

self, goes over his work in preparation litic 

for a 10 o'clock staff meeting. At these cisi 

— meetings are Charles G. Ross, Matthew } 

Connelly and William D. Hassett, his ligl 

three secretaries; Charles Murphy, his 

counsel; John Steelman, assistant to Mr. ma 

Truman; and the military, air and naval tru: 

aides. Here, the day’s work is planned, bri 

assignments are made, the appointment to 

schedule is gone over. Appointments lea 

usually run to 15-minute periods, and he vid 

usually holds to that limit. ext 

After morning appointments and lunch, mil 

often with staff or Cabinet members, the he 

President has half an hour’s nap before * tru 

getting back to work. He often has one giv 

or two appointments in the afternoon. He det 

Photos from Acme, Harris & Ewing consults frequently with Cabinet officers ' 

THE WHITE HOUSE IN WASHINGTON by telephone. He may stop for a swim ing 
From 8:30 till 5:30, a tough daily schedule alone in the White House pool at 4 p.m., fro 
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then does an hour or so of work after- 
ward and gets back to Blair House about 
5:30. He and Mrs. Truman have dinner 
at 7:15 p.m.... 

An official who calls often on the Presi- 
dent described a visit: 

_.. Mr. Truman’s ability to keep to a 
time schedule without making his caller 
conscious of it is phenomenal. After about 
13 of the allotted 15 minutes are gone, 
the callers start to go. The President says: 
“Stay a while.” The visitors settle back, 
but leave after two or three minutes 
more... 

A close friend told how Mr. Truman 
makes decisions: 

... Give him the facts, outline a course 
of action and the President will say im- 
mediately: “Do it this way.” If you don’t 
like that decision, however, and give him 
new facts to warrant a change, he will 
alter it. He delegates authority far more 
than President Roosevelt did and usually 
follows the recommendations of his sub- 
ordinates .. . 

Another Administration official added: 

... The President delegates many prob- 
lems he doesn’t feel competent to handle 
himself. He usually follows reeommenda- 
tions of subordinates. But this is uni- 
versally true only for special subjects and 
only the recommendations of those closest 
to him. Individuals in his circle of ad- 
visers are classified in the order of their 
closeness and loyalty. The one considered 
nearest and most loyal is likely to win— 
unless political considerations are in- 
volved... 

Two men who get an intimate glimpse 
of his methods said: 

. When he doesn’t understand a 
problem, Mr. Truman relies on the advice 
of others. He likes things to run smoothly. 
He doesn’t like his advisers to disagree. 
When they do, he lines up the various 
alternatives, puts his finger on one of 
them, says to himself: “This one looks 
pretty good.” He makes no effort to see 
beyond the short-range result or the po- 
litical consequences. He often makes de- 
cisions without really knowing why . . . 

A long-time friend threw a little more 
light: 

.. . Down through the years, Mr. Tru- 
man came to depend on men whom he 
trusted. These were not always the most 
brilliant men, but they were wholly loyal 
to him. When he places his trust, he 
leaves the job entirely up to the indi- 
vidual. And he backs these men to the 
extreme limit. He refuses to trouble his 
mind with knotty and abstruse problems; 
he turns them over to persons he can 
trust and takes their advice. He does not 
give too much attention to administrative 
detail ... 

What kind of mind? Widely vary- 
ing views of the Truman mind emerge 
from talks with his associates. A con- 
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gressional leader said: He has a sound, 
honest mind. A Cabinet member said: 

... Mr. Truman does not have an in- 
quiring mind. He does not ask many ques- 
tions. But he has a good memory. It runs 
to facts about people. He will remember 
and tell details of things that happened 
10 years ago, small details. In the main, 
his mind runs to the general. He has a 
better memory for faces than for 
names... 

Another Cabinet member added: 

. .. The President sometimes will re- 
mind a man who recounts the facts about 
a situation: “That’s not the way you told 
it before.” His memory for details causes 
people to be careful what they tell him 
the first time. . . 

Still another friend added: 

... The President gives the impression 
that his mind works fast, by making snap 
decisions. Actually, his mind may _ not 
work so fast: He can be induced to 
change those decisions . . . 

A man closely associated with the Presi- 
dent gave another glimpse: 

... Mr. Truman has a good working 
knowledge of the budget. He is figure 
minded. However, his knowledge goes 
only to the budget details. He has no 
conception of the broad implication of 
the budget or the impact of the budget 
on the general economy . . . 

And another associate said: 

.. . The President has no philosophy, 
doesn’t think, doesn’t read the things 
he would have to read if he were try- 
ing to understand the problems he’s up 
against... 

A long-time friend gave another in- 
terpretation: 

Mr. Truman’s mind approaches 
problems as do the minds of many poli- 
ticians who think in terms of people 
rather than in terms of administration. 
It is a mind that remembers like an ele- 
phant’s when people are at stake. He 
acquires facts about people but seldom 
reaches out for ideas .. . 

Knowledge and understanding. 
The sharpest critics of the President ex- 
press admiration for his grasp of politics 
and his knack for playing this game of 
human affairs. But even close friends 
shook their heads when asked about the 
President’s knowledge of economics. 

One Administration official put it this 
way: 

... The President grasps technical sub- 
jects fairly well, considering his educa- 
tional background. He has a good grasp 
of the principles of law. In economics, he 
takes the advice of the expert he hap- 
pens to trust at the time. Leon Keyser- 
ling, acting chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, sees little of him now. 
On foreign policies, Mr. Truman forgets 
politics and acts on the best knowledge to 
be had. On management problems, he 


TRUMAN’S ‘TRIO’ 


FOR MUSIC: CHOPIN 
. . and Margaret's singing 


FOR FUN: MARK TWAIN 
.. and Mr. Barkley‘s jokes 


FOR HEROES: LEE 
. and Andrew Jackson 











—Ewing Galloway, Harris & Ewing photos 
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A Typical Day for President Truman... 


first chore at 8--fruit, —<_ 
is to read eggs, toast, re _ 
the papers coffee Port, 

etter; 





a 

He's up 
about 5 
or 6 a.m. 






watches for political reactions. He has no 
deep understanding of the farm problem, 
which, over all, is economic. But he does 
see the political aspects of a Brannan plan 
that offers something both to the con- 
sumer and to the producer . . . 

A labor leader added: 

. . . The President understands labor 
problems pretty well. He isn’t a clever 
man, or a smooth operator. He is acommon 
man and thinks like a common man. He is 
a good politician and he supports a lot of 
things because he knows labor is for them 
and there are a lot of labor votes .. . 

And a congressional leader said: 

... Mr. Truman has one of the best po- 
litical minds of our day. Mr. Roosevelt is 
spoken of as the master politician. He 
was good; but Mr. Truman is better. He 
gets what he wants and does not make 
people mad in doing it. 

A President has so many sources of 
information, he doesn’t have to carry 
around a lot of abstract knowledge. If 
Mr. Truman wants to be briefed on taxes 
or any economic problem, he can call in 
whatever expert he needs from any de- 
partment and get the information inside 
15 minutes... 

One close adviser declared: 

. . . Economics and banking problems 
are not his strong points. They seem to 
irritate him. Mr. Truman will tell you, 
himself, that he is a politician. His mind, 
almost automatically, gives a subject a 
political screening. But he thinks of a 
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then a 
prebreakfast 
constitutional 


politician as being an adept at the art 
of government, in the best sense. . . 

An associate of Mr. Truman added: 

. .. When the President wants advice, 
he wants it in direct language: Do this, 
or don’t do that. He does not like treatises 
or arguments. He can’t follow things like 
that. His first instruction to one group of 
technical experts was: “Don’t bring me 
any $4 words.” 








report 











he is at 
the office 


Another person familiar with the Presi- 
dent’s way of working said: 

. . . After Dr. Edwin G. Nourse re- 
signed as Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers because he 
disapproved of deficit financing in a 
period of prosperity, Mr. Truman re- 
marked: “The doctor is a nice old fellow 
but he just doesn’t understand deficit 
financing.” . . . 


—Acme 


THE PRESIDENT AND HIS FIRST LADY 
. evenings with the family are preferred 
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usually a 
morning staff 
conference 


A businessman who has worked with 
the last two Presidents said: 

. Mr. Truman is an economic il- 
literate. He won't concentrate. Try as you 
will, you can’t get him to sit down and 
put his mind on a complicated problem. 
The late President Roosevelt had no real 
grasp of economics, business or fiscal 
policv. But he was a_ thinker. When 
something was explained to him, he 


_,, The Schedule Seldom Varies 


a quiet 
family dinner 
about 7:15 


and so to bed 
between 11 
and 12 p.m. 





and the usual 


by 5 or 5:30 , 
he's homeward afterdinner 
bound relaxation 


put his mind to it and followed. He'd 
interrupt and say, “Wait a minute now; 
let me get straight on that.” Mr. Tru- 
man hears you, or appears to, then 
says, “O.K., that’s fine.” But vou know 
that he hasn't really grasped what you 
were saying ... 

“When he follows my advice. I some- 
times wish to heaven he understood why 
he does.” this businessman lamented. 





THE SENATOR AND HIS WIFE 


... evenings with the dishes were frequent 
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One high official explained: 

... Mr. Truman gets advice from the 
best sources available. In making up his 
mind, he turns to group of 
friends. Among these are Mr. Steelman, 
Secretary of Treasury John W. Snyder; 
William Boyle, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee: Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson, and Mr. Secretaries 
Dean Acheson of State and Louis John- 
son of Defense have a fairly free hand 
in their own departments—as do other 
Cabinet officers. And Matthew Connelly 
keeps in close touch with political lead- 
ers over the country 

Farm, business, labor leaders have 
different impressions of the President. 

A farm leader with intimate knowl- 
edge of the White House said: 

... Mr. Truman does not have much 
grasp of the farm problem—it is eco- 
nomic. Mr. Brannan took a set of charts 
to his office and sold him on the Brannan 
plan. He has remained sold on it. He 
understands the politics involved. 

The only farm leader welcome at the 
White House is James Patton, president 
of the National Farmers Union. Ironical- 
lv, State presidents of the Farmers Union 
in Iowa, North and South Dakota sup- 
ported Henry A. Wallace instead of Mr. 
Truman in 1948. 

In January, Allan Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
asked for an appointment with Mr. Tru- 
man. He was told to come with Secretary 


his close 


Ross. 
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AT THE PIANO 
He plays for relaxation 


Brannan as the man who handles farm 
matters. He wished to come with either 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer or Sec- 
retary Snyder, because they were han- 
dling the problems he wanted to discuss, 
but was told to come with Mr. Brannan 
or not at all. Mr. Kline did not come. 

Farm Bureau men are angry at the 
Administration. This affects the political 
situation in Iowa and Illinois, where 
they have gained many members since 
the controversy over the Brannan plan 
began. They oppose the plan. A. H. 
Goss, master of the National Grange, 
never sees the President any more 

A business leader said: 

The President does not under- 
stand business, and his relations with 
businessmen are strained. 

Herman W. Steinkraus, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, with a group of his directors and 
businessmen, met Mr. Truman in the 
President’s office for what was expected 
to be a pleasant conference. 

At the outset, Mr. Steinkraus said he 
was glad Mr. Truman was supporting 
the Hoover reorganization plan and the 
Chamber wanted the President to know 
it would co-operate in achieving econ- 
omies. 

Mr. Truman broke in angrily to say he 
wanted them to understand he knew 
more about the budget than anybody 
else and that a cut of 3 billion dollars 
under his budget, as the Chamber was 
proposing, was unrealizable. He lectured 
them for five to 10 minutes and the 
callers left. Businessmen are reluctant to 
talk about the matter for fear of making 
things worse .. . 

A labor adviser declared: 

The President is loyal to his 
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friends, and labor happens to be a friend. 
The best labor can hope for now is a 
President who is honest and wants to get 
labor’s votes. It is lucky to get a poli- 
tician who recognizes labor’s place in the 
world. Mr. Truman doesn’t take labor 
leaders on trips with him. But for that 
matter, he doesn’t take businessmen 
either. He does not play favorites be- 
tween AFL and CIO. 

George Harrison, president of AFL 
Railway Clerks, is the labor leader clos- 
est to Mr. Truman. He has known the 
President since he dropped into Mr. 
Truman’s haberdashery in Kansas City 
to buy a shirt in the early ‘20s, and sup- 
ported him in his campaigns for the Sen- 
ate. Any union official can get in to see 
the President if he needs to. Most labor 
leaders see Mr. Truman four or five 
times a year—they call Mr. Connelly at 
the White House, not Secretary of Labor 
Maurice Tobin . 


Receipts and Expenditures 





ON THE JOB 
He dislikes ‘“$4 words” 


But one labor man asked: 

. . Why does not Mr. Truman put 
a labor man in a labor job? The men 
handling labor problems do not know 
labor. Labor fared better under President 
Hoover in the way of appointments for 
labor people in Government . 

Perspective. Administration men dif- 
fer as to the basis on which Mr. Truman 
makes his decisions. They are not sure 
whether he sees the whole forest or only 
the trees. 

One presidential adviser said: 

. . . The President does project major 
problems into the future. Foreign af- 
fairs are handled on a long-range basis: 
Aid to Greece, economic aid to Europe, 
these fit into an over-all program. The 
budget, national defense and govern- 
mental reorganization fit into a long- 
range plan. Mr. Truman sees the whole 
forest . . 


Another official differed: 

. . . The President has a feel for his. 
tory. He does not have much of a fee] 
for trends. He pressed his fight for price 
controls when he should have been get. 
ting ready for a recession. He meets 
problems on a day-to-day and week-to- 
week basis .. . 

A third adviser added: 

... Mr. Truman is loyal to the party 
platform. He is a good party man, 
He knows the platform thoroughly and 
will quote it on a point in an argu. 
ment where the platform has taken a 
stand on the particular issue being 
discussed .. . 

Personal prejudices. Men who 
know the President best say he deals in 
terms of people, has strong likes and dis- 
likes and lets these feelings sometimes 
dictate his actions. 

One man close to the Administration 
said: 

Mr. Truman is loyal to people 
more than to issues. On the Leland Olds 
appointment to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, left-wingers thought the Presi- 
dent was interested in public power as an 
issue. He fought for Mr. Olds through 
thick and thin. But when he lost, instead 
of naming a public-power man, he chose 
his personal friend, Mon C. Wallgren, for 
the place. 

In the same way, he sticks by Maj. 
Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, his old friend, 
in spite of criticism. He backed Edwin 
W. Pauley, the California oil man, time 
and again. He stays with the men he has 
known through the years. He deals in 
terms of people . ... 

Another adviser said: 

. .. The fact that the President holds 
to his friends is a trait most Americans 
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WITH POLIO VICTIM 
He thinks in terms of people 
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TRUMAN’S ‘BIG TEN’: THESE ARE 
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like. They trust a man who stays with his 
friends . 

A member of Congress who has known 
Mr. Truman for a long time said: 

... The President has a memory like 
an elephant for a man’s misdeeds. Some- 
one told him George E. Allen, a close 
friend, was in the movement to take the 
presidential nomination away from him 
in 1948. Mr. Allen was not in the move- 
ment. but he no longer is a White House 
intimate. 

The story was carried to Mr. Truman 
that the late Robert E. Hannegan was 
working against him in 1948. Actually. 
Mr. Hannegan was not. But the friend- 
ship was broken. Mr. Hannegan won 
money betting that Mr. Truman would 
be re-elected. 

Senator Clinton Anderson of New 
Mexico, former Secretary of Agriculture, 
refused to go along with the Brannan 
plan. He is on the President’s black list. 
There are many cases like that . 

According to one close associate: 

... Mr. Truman, in the broad sense, is 
very tolerant both racially and religious- 
ly. He works well with both Catholics 
and Jews, although a Baptist himself. If 
there is anything he dislikes, it is to have 
a man’s religion raised against him 

Another old friend recalled: 

. . . The President told me he would 
not recognize Spain as long as Protestants 
are denied the right of free worship 
there... 

Personal traits. Employes at the 
White House like the Trumans. They say 
the President is a wonderful man to work 
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for—human. reasonable, always the same, 
not moody. Instead of ringing for a 
servant to bring a book or a chair, he 
does those things himself. 

One old friend declared: 

... The President has not forgotten the 
long road from his birthplace at Lamar, 
Mo., to the White House. He remembers 
the days when he was a farmer, the 
tough business career, the time when he 
was a Senator and Mrs. Truman his sec- 
retary. She used to work in the office. 
then go home and cook dinner. He would 
help with the dishes and they would 
have a quiet evening in their small apart- 
ment. He still likes the simple things. 

Mr. Truman is fiercely loval and deep- 
ly devoted to Mrs. Truman. And he will 
not tolerate domestic infidelity in those 
around him. A man who was about to be 
given a place on the White House staft 
suddenly found that the appointment had 
been canceled. The President had learned 


that the man was having domestic 
trouble. 

Deeply attached to his own family. 
Mr. Truman thinks other men _ should 


have the same ties . 

From another close friend: 

Mr. Truman was never scared in 
his life. He is morally brave and intel- 
lectually honest. He is. curiously enough. 
both cocky and humble, if such a thing 
is possible. 

The President is thrifty, not a free 
spender; he never had money to throw 
away. But he is a good dresser. He does 
not tend to worry. He does the best he 
can with a problem and puts it aside. 
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A list of his friends would cover a good 
cross section of American life: business- 
men, politicians, farmers, labor men. But 
economists and scientists are ill at ease 
with him and he with them. They are 
sticklers for detail, wrapped up in ab 
struse thoughts. He likes light, witty con 
versation ... 

Another 
said: 

. .. The election of 1948 did some 
thing to Mr. Truman. He was right and 
evervone else was wrong. Now he has a 


man who knows him well 


superiority complex 
But another old friend asserted: 

Mr. Truman is unchanged. He is 
warm, friendly, human. The President 
meets a man at the door of his office and 
asks. “How are you?” as if he really 
wanted to know. He escorts a visitor to a 
chair, listens while he talks. He is unlike 
other Presidents. Mr. Hoover, stiff and 
formal, made visitors stand in front of his 
desk. President Coolidge did the same: 
a man left feeling chilly. Mr. Roosevelt 
was friendly, but did most of the talking. 
Mr. Truman puts a man at his ease... 

A friendly summary of the Presi- 
dent was given by a close associate: 

All of his life, Mr. Truman has 
been in contact with average people. He 
knows the struggles of common men. He 
got some bad knocks in the depression. 
He thinks like the average citizen who 
wants to be free to provide for and safe- 
guard his family. He is a common man 
and knows what the common man wants. 
He is not a great man, but he is a good. 
honest. patriotic citizen... 
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CLOTHING SALES DOWN; HOUSES UP 


Reported from NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, CHICAGO, WASHINGTON 


Buying habits are undergoing 
a change. Spending is at a peak, 
but the money isn’t going for the 
things it did a few months ago. 

Luxury buying is off. Amuse- 
ments, fancy gadgets, even food, 
all are getting less of the shop- 
per’s spending money. 

Where the dollars go: Auto- 
mobiles, new houses, furniture, 
television sets, durable goods to 
make the home more comfortable. 


People are spending more dollars 
than ever before. The dollars that 
they are spending, however, are tend- 
ing to shift direction—to turn away 
from some kinds of goods and serv- 
ices, to center in others. 

Spending by consumers, at this time, 
is at a rate of 184.7 billion dollars a year. 
That compares with a rate of179.4 bil- 
lion last year, and 72.1 billion in 1940. 
Spending habits, too, have changed. 

It is homes and the things that go into 
homes that are getting the big flow of 
dollars. Automobiles come next. Tele- 
vision sales are soaring like nothing be- 
fore in history. Entertainment outside 
the home, though, is getting fewer dol- 
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lars. People are going to fewer movies, 
and spending less on food and drink 
away from home. There is heavy travel. 
Yet fewer people are stopping in hotels 
and tourist centers. 

These are the strong general trends. 
There are the usual local exceptions. 
Home building. for example, varies in 
volume with local prosperity and popula- 
tion and growth. Television’s astonishing 
effects are yet to reach most towns. 

The spending pattern is tending to 
resume its prewar look. What the figures 
show about spending is this: 

Home buying and building are pro- 
ceeding at a record rate. Sales are pick- 
ing up still more momentum as spring 
lures the family out to look at new houses. 
It is to be another million-home year. 
The building boom, generally, conforms 
to population trends. The top four cities 
for home building—Miami, Los Angeles, 
Washington and San Francisco-Oakland 
—are the top four cities for population 
growth since 1940. New tastes in homes 
also are apparent. The colonial and the 
Cape Cod are giving way to the con- 
temporary home, designed for modern 
living. 

Household equipment — electrical 
machinery—follows the building boom. 
But these devices intended to make the 
home more pleasant and easiet to operate 
find favor also with millions of families 
who are not getting new homes. Sellers of 
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radios and appliances are getting 25 per 
cent more dollars of sales than they did 
early in 1949. In Chicago, their gain jg 
40 per cent; in St. Louis, 90 per cent, 

Gains of stores selling radios and tele. 
vision sets far exceed increases shown by 
stores that specialize in appliances—toast. 
ers, irons and the like. And television sets 
are outselling radios 2 to 1 by dollar 
volume. In Los Angeles, where there jg 
a TV set for every 3.5 families, radio. 
store sales are up 170 per cent over early 
1949. In San Francisco, where TV sales 
are just getting started, gains have been 
minor. 

Family spending on furniture to make 
the home more attractive and comfort 
able is up, too—though less than spend- 
ing on home equipment. There are wide 
variations here. In Birmingham, Salt 
Lake City and Norfolk, Va., people are 
putting at least a fourth more dollars into 
new furniture than they were a year ago, 
while families in New York, Los Angeles 
and Sacramento are spending less on fur- 
niture. 

Other purchases, too, show the stay-at- 
home tendency of the day. Both music- 
store and book sales are up over last 
year. Booksellers in New York, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles are doing more business. 
Gains show up most in nonfiction. 

Food and drink buying shows the 
trend even more clearly. The average 
family finds that food takes fewer dollars 
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A stay-at-home tendency is hurting luxury and amusement sales 
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since prices are down. But, in most cities, 
spending on food at the grocery is being 
reduced much less than spending on 
meals at the restaurant. In Fort Wayne, 
Ind., restaurants are taking in 8 per cent 
fewer dollars than they were a year ago, 
while grocers are getting 18 per cent 
more dollars than they did. That pattern 
is found, too, in Birmingham, San Fran- 
cisco, Washington, Providence and many 
other cities—although the reverse is true 
in the big Texas cities. 

Drinkers are following the same idea, 
ff less consistently. In Buffalo, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, for ex- 
amples, people are buying more of their 
liquor by the bottle, for home consump- 
tion, and less by the drink at bars and 
cocktail lounges. 

Individuals are allotting smaller pro- 
portions of their money to liquor and 
tobacco than they did in 1940, and big- 
gr shares to food. Altogether, those 
three items account for nearly a third of 
consumer spending. 

Clothing budgets are being pared 
closely as more families save their money 
for new homes, cars and television sets. 
Nationally, spending on clothing this 
year is off 10 per cent. Sales are down 
10 to 15 per cent in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, and even more 
than that in Chicago, Toledo, Rochester 
and Boston. Apparel stores in Salt Lake 
City and Texas cities, though, are hold- 
ing their own. 

The spending cut affects accessories 
and furnishings—ties, socks, handbags— 
more than clothing itself. And women’s 
wear shows a bigger loss than men’s. 
Furs are hit worst of all. Furriers get 25 

per cent fewer dollars this year than last. 

Most luxuries, in fact, find little favor 


with buyers these days, at least in rela- 
tion to earlier postwar experience. Flo- 
rists, jewelers, stationers, and stores that 
sell sporting goods, cameras, luggage 
and leather products find receipts smalier 
than they were a year ago. There are 
exceptions. Florists in St. Louis report 
good gains. So do jewelers in Hartford. 
But such cases are rare. 

Auto sales still are at a phenomenal 
rate. They are up 40 to 60 per cent in 
St. Louis, Birmingham, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. Declines in cities such as 
Toledo leave the average gain so far this 
year at 30 per cent. Buyers of low-priced 
cars still have to wait for delivery in 
many localities. In Atchison, Kans., for 
example, there is a wait of 30 days or so 
for most low-priced cars. 

Even the record spending on new cars 
appears to offer no exception to the stay- 
at-home-and-like-it rule. People are buy- 
ing more cars, but they are not driving 
much more. Gasoline sales have been 
barely over those of a year ago, despite 
a warmer winter. And declines are re- 
ported from many cities. 

That, briefly, is the present pattern of 
spending in retail stores. It shows people 
putting more of their money into durable 
products, and services of most kinds, than 
they did a year or so ago, but less into 
nondurable products. It reveals, too, a 
clear tendency of families to take more 
of their pleasures at home. 

Entertainment spending fits into the 
pattern. Movies provide an example. At- 
tendance at shows, declining for a year, 
started to drop sharply a few months 
ago. One director of a national theater 
chain reports his receipts down 12 per 
cent in areas that are without television, 
and down 40 per cent in communities 
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that have television. Theater owners 
shudder at the realization that, by next 
January, at least 9 million homes will 
have TV sets, against 4 million now. 

More people are getting out of the 
home to take vacation trips. But they are 
turning from train and plane to family 
car. And they spend less as they go. 
Train passenger mileage, thus, has been 
about 15 per cent below the levels of a 
year earlier. Air travel, up last summer 
and autumn, turned down in December 
in relation to 1948. Even receipts of 
local transit lines have been off. 

Still, more people are traveling. Visits 
to national parks set new records nearly 
every month, and heavy attendance is ex- 
pected this summer. Silver Springs, Fla., 
reports 15 per cent more cars and 20 per 
cent more people there in the past win- 
ter season. But spending was down no- 
ticeably. Boat rides, for example, were 
fewer. With several new souvenir stores, 
the volume of sales was no greater. 

Stopovers are fewer, and shorter. At 
Silver Springs, the more than 20 motor 
courts now operating have done little 
more business than the six that were there 
at the end of the war. Around the coun- 
try, 20 per cent of all hotel rooms have 
been unoccupied recently, against 17 per 
cent a year ago and 14 per cent in 1948. 

Prospect is that these 
trends will continue for some months, at 
least. New-home demands are far from 
satisfied, in most places. And new homes 
must be fitted out. New-car demand 
seems about as strong as ever. Chances 
are that people will continue for a time 
to save on food and clothing and luxuries 
in order to pay for new homes and cars. 
The home, it seems, is in for a new era 
of popularity. 


spending 
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Household goods and cars get the biggest share of dollars 
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What Cigarette Smokers Should Know 


For smokers, one cigarette is 
about like another. Cigarettes do 
not soothe the throat, help diges- 
tion or relieve fatigue, according 
to findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

All cigarettes contain some 
poison and one brand is no less 
irritating or more harmful than 
the next, says FTC as it attacks 
advertising claims. 


Cigarette smoking is not good for 
the individual. All cigarettes contain 
harmful substances. No brand is any 
better in this respect than any other 
brand. 

These conclusions are reached by the 
Federal Trade Commission after an in- 
vestigation of the advertising claims of 
tobacco companies. They are based on 
laboratory tests of the Food and Drug 
Administration and on medical testi- 
mony. They point out that, while ciga- 
rettes may not be harmful to the moder- 
ate smoker, the habit definitely is not 
beneficial. 

What this Government agency says 
to tobacco companies is of interest to 
the millions of smokers in the United 
States who now burn up cigarettes at 
the rate of more than 352 billion a 
year—the equivalent of more than 100 
packages of cigarettes a year for every 
man, woman and child in the country. 
After weighing the claims of tobacco 
companies on the merits of their ciga- 
rettes, the Federal Trade Commission 
reached a number of general and specific 
conclusions. 

In general, the agency had this to 
say of cigarette smoking: 

“As a general proposition, the smoking 
of cigarettes ...in moderation by individ- 
uals not allergic nor hypersensitive to 
cigarette smoke, who are accustomed to 
smoking, and who are in normal good 
health ...is not appreciably harmful. But 
what is normal for one person may be ex- 
cessive for another, and excessive smok- 
ing is injurious in varying degrees to all 
bodily systems.” 

FTC did not define “excessive smok- 
ing,” but the agency did find that cig- 
arette smoke is always an irritant. “Being 
an irritant, the smoke will irritate dis- 
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ordered throats and excessive smoking 
will irritate even throats in normal healthy 
condition.” 

Smoke from a cigarette is found to 
contain carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide 
(a poison), nicotine (another poison), 
ammonia, various aldehydes, including 
formaldehyde, tars, resins and formic 
acid. The amount of nicotine and carbon 
monoxide in cigarette smoke is minute. 
It is chiefly the tars, resins and acids 
that irritate the throat, and no smoker, 
in the opinion of the Trade Commission- 
ers, Can escape some irritation. 

In choosing cigarettes, FTC gives 
the smokers no preferences, so far as 
protection from harm is concerned. The 
Commission finds: 

“It is established by scientific evidence 
that the nicotine content of the tobaccos 
used in the manufacture of popular 
brands of cigarettes ... varies greatly, not 
only among the several types of tobac- 
cos used . . . but also as among indi- 
vidual plants of the same types of tobac- 
co on the same farm and in the same 
field, and even as among leaves on the 
same plant.” The agency finds further 
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TOBACCO IN THE WAREHOUSE 


FTC Says That Habit May Be Harmful to Many 


that the cigarette manufacturers buy 
their tobacco from essentially the same 
sources. This being so, the agency con- 
cludes that there is little difference 
among brands in regard to nicotine, tar 
or resin content. 

“There is no known process,” the 
Commission adds, by which nicotine, 
tars and resins in the tobacco “may be 
removed or substantially reduced with. 
out at the same time denaturing the to- 
bacco and rendering it unsatisfactory for 
use in the manufacture of cigarettes,” 
The conclusion is that all of the leading 
brands of cigarettes contain substantially 
the same harmful ingredients. 

In specific claims for various brands 
of cigarettes, FTC finds no merit what- 
ever. 

As an aid to digestion, the agency 
finds: “The only physiological effect 
cigarette smoking can have upon diges- 
tion, if it has any at all, is harmful ... 
Such harmful effects may be an inter- 
ference with the normal gastric and in- 
testinal mobility, an increase in the 
acidity of the digestive fluids of the 
stomach, a lessening of the hunger sen- 
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There’s no way to control the nicotine content 
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sation, Or an aggravation of existing 
jncipient gastrointestinal disorders.” 

As a pickup—a reliever of fatigue— 
the Commission finds that “the answer to 
the question whether or not smoking. . . 
accelerates the temporary release of 





existing bodily energy depends in large 
measure on the effect of such smoking 
upon the blood-sugar level of the 
smoker . 

“The witnesses testifying on this sub- 
ject were in agreement that the smoke 
from a cigarette has no uniform effect 
upon the blood-sugar level of all per- 
sons. In the case of some, it will, under 
certain conditions, cause a rise; in the 
case of others, it will cause a reduction: 
and in the case of still others, it will 
have no appreciable effect at all... It 
has not been established in this record 
that the small changes in blood sugar fol- 
lowing smoking that have been reported 
by competent observers are alone signifi- 
cant of any changes in bodily energy.” 
In other words, no case can be made that 
cigarettes have any effect on fatigue. 

As a soother of nerves, cigarettes are 
of doubtful value, FTC finds: “In the 
case of persons addicted to cigarette 
smoking who become nervous and tense, 








the smoking of a ...cigarette often will 
afford the smoker some temporary relaxa- 
tion. In the case of persons not accus- 
tomed to smoking, however, the effect of 
smoking even one cigarette will be the 
opposite. Such a person will not only fail 


to have his nerves soothed or steadied, 
but he will probably become positively 
ill and quite upset as a result of his ex- 
perience. 

“Even in the case of a regular smoker, 
if he smokes ‘as many cigarettes as he 
likes, he is smoking to excess, and the 
record is uncontradicted that excessive 
smoking, regardless of the condition of 
the smoker's nerves, will not be soothing, 
comforting or restful.” 

The Commission finds further that “the 
smoking of cigarettes will not under any 
condition be physiologically beneficial 
to any of the bodily systems. Nicotine is 
not a therapeutic agent for any purpose.” 

For athletes, the Commission found 
that cigarettes cannot be beneficial. The 
findings quote one witness as saying: 
“One cannot smoke as many cigarettes 
as he likes and keep in athletic condi- 
tion because of the apparent adverse 
action upon the endurance and energy.” 

The report goes on to say: “The ad- 
verse action upon endurance and energy 
referred to by this witness is due in part 
to the increase in the pulse rate, the rise 
in blood pressure and the deprivation of 
the smoker of oxygen so necessary to 
bodily activity, particularly in athletic 
competition. While ordinarily an indi- 
vidual suffers no disadvantage from a 
slight increase in pulse rate and a slight 
rise in blood pressure, whenever there is 
unusual strain put upon the circulatory 
system, as in the stress of an athletic 





WHATEVER BRAND SHE SMOKES .. . 
... the physical effects are about the same 
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Cigarettes will ‘‘soothe’’ no more 





contest, the individual will very likely) 
become breathless from exertion, even 
though he is only a moderate smoker.” 

In other words, the Trade Commis- 
sioners think that athletic coaches who 
forbid smoking among their athletes are 
on firm ground. 

King-size cigarettes—the longer va- 
riety—also come in for FTC attention. 
The Commission finds that the extra 
length does not produce a cooler smoke 
or reduce throat irritation. The first few 
puffs might have these effects, but the 
Commission finds: 

“When an extra-length cigarette is 
smoked to the same butt length as a 
shorter cigarette, there is no difference 
in the temperature of the smoke from the 
two cigarettes and no lessening of the 
irritating properties in the smoke enter- 
ing the smoker’s mouth.” 

Result of these findings is that FTC, 
headed by Acting Chairman Lowell 
Mason, has ordered the makers of Camels 
and Old Golds not to advertise that ciga- 
rettes are “easy on the throat,” soothing 
to the nerves or less harmful than other 
brands. Proceedings are pending against 
makers of Lucky Strike, Pall Mall and 
Philip Morris cigarettes. If FTC gets its 
way, no manufacturer can‘ claim that 
cigarettes are good for smokers. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., makers 
of Camels, and P. Lorillard Co., makers 
of Old Golds, denied that they have ever 
intentionally made any false advertising 
claims. They also note that most of the 
FTC objections deal with advertising 
matter that was discontinued years ago. 
P. Lorillard Co. adds that the FTC com- 
plaint was filed more than seven years 
ago. The companies, if they wish, may 
appeal the FTC order to the courts. 
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GIBRALTAR TO SUEZ, U.S. IS WEAK 


Arms build-up in the Mediter- 
ranean turns out to be a fizzle. 
Strategic outpost still is a weak 
spot in U.S. defenses. 

After three years: U. S. is with- 
out modern air bases, without 
combat troops, without naval 
strength. Fleet is a token force. 

Surprise war in the area would 
catch U.S. almost defenseless. It 
would take a year, at least, to 
get ready to fight. 


American military power in the 
Mediterranean, once regarded as a 
key area for advance bases of the 
U.S., has dwindled almost to nothing. 

War with Russia, if it comes, will find 
the U.S. unprepared to fight from bases 
in a part of the world that was to have 
been built up under the Truman Doc- 
trine for containing Communism with 
arms, where necessary. The “encircling 
ring of American bases” complained of 
by Moscow actually does not exist. Noth- 
ing is being done to develop it. 

Weak spots in the setup are exposed 
by an on-the-spot survey of defenses in 
North Africa, Greece and Turkey (see 
accompanying map). A tour of the Med- 
iterranean area by a Regional Editor of 
U. S. News & World Report turns up 
these facts: 

Air power. Only two American-held 
airfields are operating in the region, both 
in North Africa. Neither is equipped now 
to handle numbers of heavy bombers. 
U.S. has no air bases in Greece or Tur- 
key. Fields that exist are too small for 
jet fighters or big bombers. 

Sea power. There is no American 
naval base in the Mediterranean. The 
U.S. Mediterranean Fleet is a token 
force of one carrier, two cruisers and 12 
destroyers. 

Troop power. Apart from the Fleet, 
there are no combat troops or combat 
planes stationed in the Mediterranean. 

What has happened to plans to 
build up American military strength is a 
mystery to American generals and ad- 
mirals in the region. U.S. officers came 
to the Mediterranean in 1947-48 under 
the impression that they were the ad- 
vance contingent for larger installations 
and forces. 
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Reported from TRIPOLI 


Under the Truman Doctrine, the U.S. 
began to reinforce its Mediterranean 
Fleet and to reopen airfields in North 
Africa that had been closed after World 
War II. A few ships were added to the 
Fleet and two airfields were reopened. 
But the program has halted there. 

Decision against going ahead was 
made in Washington. Emphasis now is 
put on strengthening Western Europe’s 
defenses instead of the Mediterranean. 
Activity in North Africa might give Brit- 
ain, France and Germany the idea that 
the U.S. was getting set to by-pass 
Europe in the event of trouble and 
might pull out, leaving them to take 
Russia’s blows on the Continent. 

Today, as in 1947, the 2,000-mile ex- 
panse of North Africa, from Casablanca 
to Cairo, lies littered with deserted war- 
time air bases and landing strips. A few 
fields have been kept in operation by the 
British and French, primarily as com- 
mercial airports. U.S. fields at Tripoli 
and at Port Lyautey are used primarily 
by the Military Air Transport Service as 
cargo and passenger terminals. 

None of the North African fields is 
being adapted for postwar military air- 
craft. There is no build-up of supplies, 
repair facilities or spare parts to service 
military planes. Air Force officers say it 
would take a year to convert fields now 
open for large-scale military use. 

A look at Tripoli, the strategically 
located American base in the Mediter- 
ranean, shows how the program for 
strengthening the Mediterranean has 
fizzled out far short of providing the 
U.S. with usable bases. 

Lying across the Mediterranean from 
Russia’s “soft underbelly,” Tripoli is with- 
in modern bomber range of the Moscow 
industrial area, the oil fields of Batum 
and other vital centers in Russia. It is 
roughly 3,000 miles from Moscow. 

Mellaha Air Base. now known as 
Wheelus Field, was an Italian airstrip 
captured by the British in 1943. It was 
converted into an American bomber base 
and used against Balkan targets such as 
the Ploesti oil fields in Rumania. After 
the war it was closed down. Equipment 
was shipped to Europe or sold as sur- 
plus. Warehouses and barracks were torn 
down to provide wood for packing cases. 
The place was in ruins when Military 
Air Transport men arrived in 1948 to 
reopen the field. 

New equipment was shipped in and 
reconstruction work begun. But, some- 





time in 1949, Wheelus Field lost its high 
priority for equipment. Now there are 
about 1,000 officers and men crowded 
into inadequate barracks. Warehouse 
space is so short that supplies are piled 
in open fields. 

A few C-54 and C-47 transport planes 
—but no fighters or bombers—are based 
at Wheelus Field. Staff and facilities are 
far more than are needed to handle the 
three or four transports that land daily, 
But they hardly scratch the surface of 
what would be needed for a major bomb- 
er base. The runways would have to be 
lengthened by at least 2.000 feet to take 
B-36 bombers. Even at their present 
length, the runways need reinforcing 
before they can handle B-29 bombers in 
numbers. 

Hangars, the control tower, all oper. 
ations offices and the repair shops are 
crowded together in one group, an easy 
target for an enemy bomber. A few well- 
placed hits could put the base out of 
operation. The field’s perimeter has been 
pulled in as closely as possible and sur. 
rounding land turned back to Arab 
owners. 

Air Force officers estimate that the 
base area would have to be expanded 
many times over to ‘permit a_ major 
bomber force to operate from the field. 
Machine shops, supply depots, added gas 
tanks and an array of other equipment 
are needed. 

The same thing applies to the only 
other American-held airfield in the Medi- 
terranean. This is the Naval Air Station 
at Port Lyautey, south of Casablanca on 
the Atlantic coast of French Morocco. It, 
also, is manned by about 1,000 officers 
and men. 

Port Lyautey is a useful transport ter- 
minal, about halfway between the Azores 
and Tripoli. Its wartime use, apart from 
air transport, would be as a base for anti- 
submarine-patrol bombers covering sea 
lanes in the Atlantic and the Westem 
Mediterranean. It is too far away to be 
used as a base for air strikes at Russia 

That leaves Tripoli as the only poter- 
tial bomber base in U.S. possession. Sev- 
eral Air Force survey teams that have 
visited North Africa during the last year 
have recommended the acquisition o 
other sites and further development of 
Wheelus Field. But no action has been 
taken on any of these recommendations. 

U. S. strategic position in the Mec 
iterranean, as a result, is not much better 
now than it was in 1947. That is the 
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The Mediterranean: A Neglected U.S. Outpost ? 





GIBRALTAR: MALTA: GREECE: 


Key British base useful to 
J. $. in wartime. 


Strong British naval base 
available to U. S. fleets if 
trouble starts. 
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U. S. Sixth Fleet is a token 
force of 15 vessels with no 
home base in Mediterranean. 










TURKEY: 

Turkish Army getting U. S. 
equipment; no American 
air bases planned. 
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opinion of trained military observers in- 
terviewed in Morocco, Tripoli, Athens after the outbreak of war the 
and Ankara. U.S. have bases from which bombers in 

U.S. military aid has helped to arm numbers could strikes against 


would 


launch 





Greece and made it possible for Turkey 
to resist political pressure from Russia. 
It also is given credit for preventing 
Russia from taking either country by de- 
fault. But, in the event of a full-scale 
Russian invasion, it would take Soviet 
troops only a few weeks to overrun 
Greece and Turkey and close the vital 
Straits connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Black Sea. 

“It is a matter of space and time,” says 
one of the top U.S. generals in Athens. 
“We would have to build bases and send 
supplies all the way trom the U.S. We 
wouldn’t have a chance of getting them 
here in time to hold a beachhead in this 
part of Europe.” 

Instead of being prepared to defend a 
beachhead in Greece and Turkey from 
bases in North Africa, the U.S. would 
be forced to fight delaying actions in 
those places merely to defend potential 
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Russia’s industrial centers. 
U. S. strength in the Mediterranean. 


such as it is, rests largely in the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet and in America’s allies, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, Greece and Turkey. 


In the Western Mediterranean, the chief 
bulwark is the British base at Gibraltar. 
French and Italian ports such as Toulon 
and Naples and airfields at Algiers and 
Tunis offer potential bases for American 
forces, if developed. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean, the Brit- 
ish are planning to develop Tobruk as a 
for the giant naval base at 

which they have had to re- 
The British also hold 
and Cyprus. Heavy 
of striking at Russia, 
at both Cyprus and 


substitute 
Alexandria. 
linquish to Egypt. 
bases in Malta 
bombers, capable 
could be based 
Tobruk. 

But, so far, there is little co-ordination 
among the U.S., Britain and France on 


MOROCCO (Port Lyautey): TRIPOLI: CYPRUS: ALEXANDRIA—TOBRUK: 
U. S. naval air station use- U. S. air base out of date, British air base, capable Big British naval base 
ful for antisubmarine can't handle a major of handling heavy, long- shifted from Alexandria 
patrol; cannot mount bomber force in present range bombers. to Tobruk; now being 
long-distance bomber condition. strengthened. 
operations. 

@ 1950. By U.S. News Pub. Corp 

bases in North Africa. Not for some time Mediterranean defenses. British and 


French naval forces recently conducted 
joint maneuvers in the Western Mediter- 
ranean, but the U.S. Fleet did not take 
part. 

American air officers in the Mediter- 
ranean say that no plans have been de- 
veloped for joint use of air bases in that 
Neither the U.S. nor Britain has 
requested permission to establish air 
bases in Greece or Turkey. Though bases 
could be built in either country within 
1.500 miles of Moscow, nothing is being 
done to extend existing airfields or con- 
struct new ones capable of taking B-36s. 

In a war, U.S. would be able to use 
bases of its allies. But American equip- 
ment needs American parts. A wide as- 
sortment of equipment would have to 
be laid down in these for real 
effectiveness. Result is that three years 
after the Truman Doctrine transferred 
major responsibility for Mediterranean 
defense to the U.S., it is little better 
prepared than it was in 1947 to fight a 
war in this area. 


area. 


bases 
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Americans in 


France Find 


lt’‘s Hard to Do Business 


Reported from PARIS 


Going into business abroad is 
not always as easy as it sounds. 
Experiences in France show what 
investors are up against. 

Profits, in dollars, are limited. 
Local partners, managers often 
are required by law. Other com- 
plications bob up. 

France welcomes U.S. inves- 
tors in some lines. But Frenchmen 
don’t want U.S. competitors in 
well-established lines. 


American businessmen are finding 
out that the French are cool toward 
many efforts to invest U.S. dollars in 
France. 

So far, France has received about a 
billion and a half dollars’ worth of Mar- 
shall Plan aid, a gift from U.S. taxpay- 
ers. But U.S. investors, looking over the 
prospects for putting their dollars to work 
in France, are turning away, discouraged 
by the French attitude. 

Idea of the Marshall Plan was to get 
European countries on their own feet, 
not just to create a field for U.S. inves- 
tors. But the planners want U. S. private 
capital to go abroad into friendly coun- 
tries to help them stay on their feet even 
after the U.S. gift dollars are no longer 
available to them. 

Trouble is that the French, for ex- 
ample, show little enthusiasm for U.S. 
investments in many fields. Stake of 
U.S. private investment in France still 
is about 20 per cent less than the pre- 
war investments of about 145 million 
dollars. Postwar experience tells what 
is holding back Americans who could 
invest there. 

Case histories show that many 
American efforts to put privately owned 
dollars to work in France frequently end 
in a waste of time and effort. French 
trade associations block investments that 
involve any competition for them. U.S. 
capital can buy no more than a 49 per 
cent interest in any business established 
in France. Only a portion of profits can 
be converted into dollars. The rest must 
be kept in francs, a currency which, al- 
though strong at present, has a history of 
swift inflation and sharp devaluations 
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behind it. Just looking into the field for 
investment in France has been enough to 
block many Americans 

A ball-bearing manufacturer withdrew 
his offer to build a plant in France after 
a brief survey. He found that the Gov- 
ernment insisted that the whole bearing 
must be made in France, that imports 
of raw materials available in France 
would not be permitted, that all workers 
and technicians in the factory, save for 
one supervising engineer and a general 
manager, must be French. Part of pro- 
duction would have to be earmarked for 
export to markets selected by French of- 
ficials. 

A slide-fastener company sent an of- 
ficer to France with plans for building a 
factory to make a fastener chain of a 
type unknown in France. Trade asso- 
ciations of slide-fastener manufacturers 
wanted the chain, but agreed to support 
the American’s offer only if he gave the 
French companies a 60 per cent con- 
trolling interest. The American felt this 
agreement would permit French interests 
to force out his company whenever they 
liked, but the French Government sup- 
ported the trade groups. The American 
offer was withdrawn. 

An American resident in France of- 
fered to use his own dollars to import the 
latest American cleaning and dyeing ma- 
chinery into France. He proposed to set 
up a chain of shops in France and was 
willing to keep any profits in francs. But 
French cleaners and dvyers objected and 
import permits were denied the Ameri- 
can. 

A razor manufacturer proposed to in- 
vest $100,000 in a French factory that 
could make razors for export with French 
raw materials, earning foreign exchange 
for France. But the French Government 
ruled that the U.S. firm, if it wanted to 
liquidate its investment at any time, 
could sell only for francs. 

Electrical-equipment makers in the 
U.S. got permission to ship 100 pieces of 
laundry equipment into France for a self- 
service laundry chain. Later, import 
licenses were refused without explana- 
tion. In the end, only 20 machines were 
admitted into France. 

The French Government banned the 
sale of home hair waves at the request 
of the French Hairdressers Association 
without giving a hearing to a U.S. firm 
that planned to invest in France. A big 





ECA SHIPMENTS are welcome, but 
business investments, such as U. S.- 
financed ‘‘launderettes,‘‘ are not 





soft-drink company has lost much of its 
prewar market in France because French 
wine producers, who earn dollars in the 
U.S. market, got Government stipport to 
block the Americans. 

French view, officially, is that U.S. 
investments are wanted not in consumer 
industries where they compete with 
French firms, but in certain limited fields. 
U.S. firms, for example, are setting up 4 
tractor plant and a penicillin factory in 
France. But new dollar investments aver- 
age only 6 million dollars a year. 

U. S. view, the view of Marshal] Plaw, 
officials, is that the French Government 
and French business must give U. Sj 
private capital more encouragement i 
American investors are expected to put 
their dollars into the French economy 
after the gift dollars run out. 
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TRUMAN: ‘STALIN IS NO COMMUNIST’ 


Soviet Flunks Marxist Tests, President Says 


Stalin is rewriting Karl Marx. 
That's why President Truman says 
Russia’s Premier is no Communist. 
Here is evidence: 

Special favors for bureaucrats, 
growth of a privileged class, 
strong government are Stalin’s 
way. Marx preached against 
them. 

Stalin & Co. look less and less 
like true Communists. Moscow's 
rule is closer to Hitler than to 
Marx, Mr. Truman finds. 


President Truman is authority for 
the statement that Russia is not a 
Communist state. Joseph Stalin, in 
other words, is not a real Communist, 
as Karl Marx would have defined one. 

Russia, instead, as the President sees 
it, is a police state, totalitarian in form. 
Premier Stalin runs a police state, not a 
Communist state. As such, in Mr. Tru- 
man’s view, he is in the Hitler-Franco- 
Mussolini group and is not a real Com- 
munist running a Communist experiment. 

Mr. Truman’s size-up of Russia, made 
for newspapermen, raises a question 
concerning what really is Communism 
and how Premier Stalin’s dictatorship 
differs from it. What was the President 
driving at, when he found Mr. Stalin to 
be no Communist? If Mr. Stalin isn’t a 
Communist, who is? What of the Com- 
munists all around the world? Where 
do they fit in? 

In forming his idea that Russia doesn’t 
have Communism, Mr. Truman applied 
three tests, based on the doctrines laid 
down by Marx 100 years ago. 

Test No. 1 finds Russia passing. 
That’s the test of whether the public 
owns the means of production and dis- 
tribution—the land, the factories, the 
mines, the machines, the farms. Marx’s 
idea was that all those assets should be 
publicly owned, that production should 
be for use and not for profit. 

President Truman is told Russia is 
meeting that test all right. Russians, it 
is true, can engage in swapping of goods, 
can buy and sell personal property. They 
can own houses and furniture. But they 
can’t own any land and there aren't any 
corporation stocks to buy or any private 
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businesses that employ the labor of other 
persons. 

Test No. 2 concerns who gets what. 
On that, Russia fails to live up to Com- 
munism as originally taught. 

Marxist doctrine holds: “From each 
according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” No matter how sick or 
inefficient a worker might be, his needs 
would be met the same as if he were 
well and efficient and ambitious. But, 
when this was tried in Russia, it turned 
out that many people wouldn't work if 
they knew they would be taken care of 
anyway. So, under Mr. Stalin, the slogan 
was changed to read: “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his work.” 

Some Russians, as a result, live far 
better than others do. A factory manager, 
for example. gets 10 or 20 times as much 
as an ordinary worker. Besides, piecework 
has become the rule in factories, and 
workers with exceptional production rec- 
ords are praised to the skies. A speed-up 
system. of a kind unpopular with U.S. 
workers, is extolled by Soviet leaders. 

By this test, then, on the sharing of 
goods, the Stalin regime is held to be no 
longer Communist. 

Test No. 3 shows Russia failing again. 
by the standards of Marx. Under Com- 
munism, said Marx, the political 
state would “wither away.” After 
the workers had won out in their 
“class struggle” against owners, 
he predicted, a “classless society” 
would evolve and freedom would 
prevail. 

Instead of withering 
however, the Russian state has 
become all-powerful. A huge bu- 
reaucracy has been built up. 
Every important question must 
go up to the top for decision. 

Secret police watch Russian 
citizens to make certain they are 
loyal to the Stalin regime. Those 
who voice disagreement are 
purged and sent to concentration 


away, 


camps. 
Labor unions in Russia are 
dominated by the Government 


and are not allowed to call strikes, 
as in the U.S. In Russia, prison 
labor is used on a huge scale. 
Elections are held, but only a 
single ticket is offered for the ap- 
proval of voters. Power is concen- 
trated in the 12-member Politburo, 
with Premier Stalin supreme. 


What V. I. Lenin installed in 1917 as 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” is 
still going strong after 32 years and 
shows no signs of ending. 

It is because of all those aspects of the 
Stalinist system that Mr. Truman calls 
Russia a police state, similar to Germany 
under Hitler and Spain under Franco. 

Communists in U.S. and other coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain, according 
to the presidential view, should be known 
as Stalinists. The doctrine followed is no 
longer that of Marx, but whatever Pre- 
mier Stalin and the other Soviet leaders 
in Moscow decree. And the party line 
from Moscow often is reversed overnight. 

Communist Party members in U.S. 
look upon Russia as the center of a 
worldwide Communist revolution that 
someday will cOme. To the Soviet lead- 
ers, however. the Con.munist parties out- 
side of Russia appear to be useful chiefly 
as an aid to Russian foreign policy. 

Actually, in many countries, the Social- 
ist and Social Democratic parties claim 
to be the true exponents of Karl Marx’s 
teachings. Members of these groups are 
bitterly opposed to the Communist par- 
ties run by remote control from Moscow. 

A common saying among those Social- 
ists is that “if Marx had lived under 


Stalin, he would not have lived long.” 





—Signal Corps 


TRUMAN LOOKS AT STALIN 
. . . Marx was left behind 
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The line that catches everything... 


when there are no fish near the surface 


— It’s Monel line, made 
with the friendly” metal. 


It’s the third day we've been fishing off 
Havana. 

Under our boat’s keel, the sea is oily 
smooth. The deck scorches our feet. Food 
and gasoline have run low, and tempers 
are short. 

“Let’s head back,” I bark, “I’m tired of 
playin’ hide-and-seek with these marlin.” 

That seems to trip something in the 
mate’s mind. 

He goes below. Then comes up, grinning. 

“The Monel line,” he cries, “—you said 
you'd try her some time. She goes down 
deep without heavy sinkers. Maybe she’ll 
end your game of hide-and-seek with 
those marlin.” 

My reel pays off a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards of the tough, rustproof line. 
Down it settles, thirty, thirty-five fathoms 
into the deep blue of the Gulf Stream. 


BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT, well-known artist and sportsman 


Ten minutes pass, and then I get a 
strike. A humdinger of a strike! I hit him 
once. I hit him again. My rod bends. My 
reel starts to sing, paying out line fast. 
The fight is on. ... He runs, he jumps, he 
circles, he sounds... again and again and 
again. But my strong, flexible Monel line 
has what it takes to stay with him until 
he’s brought safely on board. 

: —L.B.H. 


Nickel gives Monel line the tough 
strength, the complete freedom from rust, 
and the high resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion that make this line a prime favorite 
with fishermen from coast to coast. Since 
Monel line is metal, it has enough weight 
to make it sink far beneath the surface. 
And so when there are no fish near the 
surface, it goes down to where they are. 


In scores of different ways Nickel 
brings fishermen luck. Nickel in Monel 
bead chain swivels and spinners makes 
them non-rusting and long-lasting. Solid 
“Z” Nickel hooks are strong enough for 










the “fightin’est” fish and can’t rust. 


Because Nickel is so often inter- 
mixed with other metals to give 
special properties, it usually 
serves unseen. That is why 
Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


“How to Catch Fish when they're not 
biting” —New handbook by vet- 
eran fishermen, Fred Streever dF 
and Chuck Meyer.Tells how to &> 

get bigger catches of bigger 
fish in both fresh and salt 
water—from perch and por- 
gies to tuna and marlin. 

Tackle tips aplenty. For 4 
your free copy, write Dept. 
125z, New York 5,N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 


TEADE MARE 
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>> It's budget time in England. As British taxpayers take a closer look..... 
Defense, surprisingly, takes the same proportion of national income it did 
in the early 'twenties--12.8 per cent. Average of the ‘thirties was 1l per cent. 
Welfare is where the money goes. Welfare state before the war cost around 
10 per cent of the national income. Now it has shot up to 17.5 per cent. 
Fifty years ago, welfare took 2.1 per cent, defense 8.3 per cent. 
Thirty years ago, welfare consumed 5.7 per cent, defense 12.8 per cent. 
Twelve years ago, welfare cost about 10 per cent, defense 11.1 per cent. 
This includes, as defense costs, veterans’ pensions and interest on the na- 
tional debt. Welfare figures include the major social services and subsidies. 
What Britons get in social services, after adjusting for price changes, now 
has a cash value twice that of 1938, twelve times that of 50 years ago. 
Over all, Britain's central Government for all purposes spends $185 per 
person nowadays, compared with $62 per person in 1938, $11 before World War I. 














>> Socialized health, it turns out, isn't the most expensive item. 
Food subsidies head the welfare list. They cost $1,302,000,000 last year. 
Pensions, jobless relief come second, add up to $1,282,400,000. 
Health service comes next. It now costs $1,159,200,000 a year. 
Education, only other major item, accounts for $873,600,000. 
Trend, especially in health spending, is sharply up. Cuts are unlikely. 











>> Low-income Britons are beginning to discover that welfare state isn't free, 
after all. Britain's rich, a declining race, don't foot all the bills. 
Actually: Low-income taxpayers--the 80 per cent of Britain's families whose 





incomes are under $1,400 a year--pay more in taxes than they get back from the 
Government in social services. They pay, on the average, about $9.50 in taxes 
per family per week. They get back, in social benefits, about $8 per family per 
week. It's not the income tax, it's the indirect taxes that take most from low- 
income taxpayers. Taxes on tobacco and drinks hit them hardest. 





>> Budgets behind the Iron Curtain, if it's any consolation, are higher. 
Communist Bulgaria, for instance, announces a new budget that calls for 30 





per cent more spending than in 1949. Biggest increase, so far as outsiders can 
deduce, is for police and for administration. "Administration" means bureaucracy. 
Spending for these two purposes appears to be double what it was a year ago. 
‘Compared with prewar days, before the Communists took over, Government costs 
in impoverished Bulgaria are up at least 100 per cent for defense, up some 500 
per cent for social services, up 1,000 per cent for police and bureaucracy. 
(over) 
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This is after allowing for the sharp decline in the value of Bulgarian currency. 
Now it's a question whether even these increases for more police and more 
Communist bureaucrats will be enough. Bulgarian agriculture, mainstay of the 
country, has fallen down badly on the job this spring. Spring plowing, the Con- 
munists admit, is far behind schedule, in some areas only 10 per cent complete. 
Bulgaria's press reports indifference, "open opposition" among the peasants. 
New purges are therefore to be expected. As it is, 40 top men in Bulgaria's 
Government have been purged since September, replaced by Moscow appointees. 


>> Trouble in India is at the point where U.S. is concerned and worried. 
Stable India is heavily relied on by U.S. to help halt Communist advance, 
provide a bulwark against Communist troublemakers throughout Southeast Asia. 
Religious warfare between Hindus and Moslems, however, threatens India's 
Stability. It's a situation that can blow up into war between India and Pakistan. 
Peace talks, agreements by prime ministers of the two countries meeting in 
New Delhi may ease things, but the trick is to enforce the agreements. 











>> To give you the essentials in this situation..... 

Two young governments--India and Pakistan--have the complicated job of 
governing 400 million people who have never known self-government before. 

Normal problems are acute enough: mass poverty, illiteracy, more population 
than resources, shortage of trained people, lack of industrialization. 

Abnormal problems, on top of all these, are the big worries now. 

Communist advance, "cold war," is just one, and not the main one. 

Economic war between India and Pakistan has been going on for months, cut- 
ting off most of the trade between the two countries that both need to survive. 

War over Kashmir, a province that both claim, persists as a possibility. 
Both governments have troops there. Dispute isn't close to settlement yet. 

Moslem-Hindu war on a wide scale is now an even bigger danger. It has 
taken the lives of many thousands in the past. Recent outbreaks in Calcutta, 
Bengal, account for current fears, and for the top-level conferences in New Delhi. 























>> Difficulty is that there are Moslem minorities scattered throughout Hindu 
India, and Hindu minorities in Moslem Pakistan. Ordinarily, Moslems and Hindus 
live peaceably side by side. But political extremists, with axes to grind, find 
it easy to stir them up. A few killings, a few hut burnings grow by rumor into 
mass attacks. Mass migrations to escape danger then magnify the war fevers and 
create staggering refugee problems for the two governments. That's the situation 
today. Solution, far from easy, is to provide real protection for minorities. 


>> Behind the problem of famine in Communist China, the talk of U.S. help..... 
Informed hunch of U.S. diplomats in Tokyo is that China's top Communists 
are split over whether to accept U.S. food, if and when any is offered. 
Communist "moderates," inclined to be nationalistic, are thought to favor 
relief shipments from the U.S., provided they come without strings attached. 
Communist "extremists," 100 per cent loyal to Moscow, are believed to want 
no food from America on any terms. They'd let a few millions starve first. 
If “extremists" have their way, "moderates" can blame them for mass suffer- 
ing. Presumably they would have trouble staying on top after that. In any case, 
it's safe to assume that a struggle for power among the Communists is going on. 
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Steer with a 






Southern Accent 


Down in Dixie, there’s a new prosperity spring- 
ing up from the grass roots—a new accent on 
diversified farming and animal agriculture. 
Many fields once white with cotton are now 
green with grass and dotted with beef cattle. 

Even land that has been ‘“‘cropped to death” 
and abandoned as worthless is staging a strong 
comeback under a soil-restoring program that 
includes legumes, special grasses and. meat 
animals. 

This southern swing to animal agriculture 
‘isn’t one of those things that, like Topsy, “‘just 
grow d.”’ It’s the result of sound planning to 


conserve soil resources while producing a cash 
crop that farmers can count on year after year. 
And farmers and ranchers everywhere know they 
can count on livestock —that America’s 4,000 
packing houses keep “open house” for all the 


meat animals that livestock raisers have to sell. 


This new development in the South is a good 
example of the way that meat serves everybody — 
the people, the soil, the nation. Meat rebuilds 
the soil, keeps our people well fed, and, through 
the teamwork of livestock producers and meat 
retailers, meat moves from farm to table at a 


lower service cost than almost any other food. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago + 


Members throughout the U.S. 











Pennsylvania—ALWAYS a big-power state— 








At the end of the war, Pennsylvania was one of the 
leading states in electric power capacity ... yet in 
this six-year post-war period (1946-51) the electric 
power industry is adding 2,034,750 kw to its generator 
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capacity in Pennsylvania—an increase of 51% over 
1945. 

This is one of the greatest increases in power ca- 
pacity in the history of the country. 


Why all 
this new power? 


These additions are being made to the 
power capacity in Pennsylvania because 
there is occurring here the greatest indus- 
trial growth that is taking place anywhere 
in the nation. Latest available figures of 
the U. S. Census of Manufactures show 
that private industry is spending more 
money in new plants and equipment in 
Pennsylvania than in any other state. 


What does this mean to your company ? 


The millions in new capital being poured into Penn- 
sylvania is the best evidence that many companies, 
large and small, find it profitable for them to put 
plants or branches in Pennsylvania. Your company 
would probably find that true, too. Besides, this vast 
growth in new industries is creating greater and 


greater home markets right here in the state for 
finished products and for semi-finished materials. 

The State Department of Commerce will be glad 
to tell you everything you want to know about busi- 
ness conditions, sites, labor supplies, raw materials, 
resources, accessibility to markets, etc. 
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51% INCREASE OVER 1945 IN ELECTRIC POWER IN PENNSYLVANIA 


New or Expanded Plants at These Locations 
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“In one of our Pennsylvania plants we recently 
installed a complete new electric melting depart- 
ment, a new electrically-driven blooming mill, and 
other new or improved facilities which will increase 
our consumption of electricity so much that when 
operating at capacity we will use enough power to 
supply all domestic consumers in a city the size of 
Harrisburg, Reading and Allentown combined. Few 
places have so much extra electrical power.” 
H. G. BATCHELLER, President 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation 














Commonwealth of 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


JAMES H. DUFF, Governor 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill, Secretary of Commerce 











TWENTY PAGES 
OF 


COST- SAVING 
IDEAS 


HOT OFF THE PRESS... NEWS OF | 
IMPORTANCE TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES | 


DAY AFTER DAY, new and profi- 
table uses are found for CLARK 
fork-lift trucks and industrial tow- 
ing tractors. Top flight operators, 
materials handling engineers and 
other plant officials, continue to 
develop applications for these 
machines that make them mobile 
“sold mines.”’ Almost without ex- 
ception, such new uses are as valu- 
able to others as to their originators. 

Many of these new ideas and_ | 
applications are presented and illus- | 








trated in CLARK’S new MATERIAL 
HANDLING News. 
“Profitable reading” 
scribes this publication. 
already operate CLARK fork 
trucks, it may help you to employ | 
them to even better advantage. If | 
you are not yet a CLARK fork- 
| 


best de- 
If you 


truck user, you’re certain to learn 
how they can be employed to your 
considerable profit. 





FREE TO BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 
For your copy of the new “how to 
handle it” issue of 
Material Handling News, clip and mail 
this handy coupon ... TODAY! 


CLARK 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED @ 


FORK TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 




















CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY « Battle Creek 124, Mich. { 
Please send the “how to handle it” issue of : 
Material Handling News ... without obligation. | 
| 
NAME 
FIRM NAME H 
| 
STREET. H | 
| 
CITY. ZONE STATE j 
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McCarthy-Richardson Rivalry: 
2 Republicans vs. Communism 


The current furor over charges of dis- 
loyalty within the State Department is 
throwing a spotlight on two Midwestern 
Republicans, one of whom may have 
made a mistake. The men are: 
> Joseph R. McCarthy, the boldly out- 
spoken young Senator from Wisconsin, 
who sticks doggedly to his charges that 


31 Communists or Communist sympa- ' 


thizers hold jobs in the Department; and 
> Seth W. Richardson, an equally as- 
sertive lawyer, who came to Washington 
from North Dakota and heads the Loyal- 
ty Review Board. At President Truman’s 
request, Mr. Richardson is beginning a 
special review of the $1 cases mentioned 
by Mr. McCarthy. 

The whole affair is building up rapidly 
as a subject for congressional campaign 
oratory. Republican leaders openly or 


tacitly are encouraging Senator McCarthy * 


in the hope that he may produce some 
politically useful material. Democrats, 
who have hesitated to take a position 
until more facts are known, hope Mr. 
Richardson’s review will end accusations. 

Meanwhile, much depends upon the 
two men, neither widely known. 

Mr. McCarthy is a first-term Senator 
who has refused to be abashed by the 
tradition that Senate newcomers must 
remain silent and obscure. 

The Senator, now 40, grew up on a 
Wisconsin dairy farm. At 14, he left 
school to raise chickens but gave up 
when disease destroyed his flocks. He 
tried managing a chain grocery store 
with some success, but decided he 
needed more education and, at 2], 
crammed his way through a four-year 
high-school course in a single year 

He went to Marquette University to 
study engineering, then switched to law. 
Equipped with a law degree, he opened 
an office in rural Wisconsin, but what he 
really wanted was a _ political career. 
Running as a Democrat for county attor- 
ney, Mr. McCarthy was beaten and de- 
cided to become a Republican. 

His friends advised against the change, 
but in 1939 he ran as a Republican for 
a Wisconsin circuit judgeship against an 
incumbent: who had held the post for 
many years. Mr. McCarthy lacked an or- 
ganization and rang doorbells in search 
of votes. He made fluent speeches and 
was elected with ease. 

With the war, Mr. McCarthy quit the 
bench to enlist in the Marines. His war 
record was distinguished. He went to the 
Solomons with a Marine aviation squad- 
ron, flew 17 missions as tail gunner in a 








—Acme 


SETH RICHARDSON 
. .. as many deacons? 


bomber, was wounded, cited for “coura- 
geous devotion to duty,” and emerged as 
a captain. Meanwhile, in 1944, he filed 
by mail as a candidate for the Senate 
against Senator Alexander Wiley and, 
although beaten, polled 100,000 votes. 

He had not been back in Wisconsin 
long before he had regained his judgeship 
and again was aiming for the Senate. In 
1946, he entered the Republican primary 





SENATOR McCARTHY 
. . . how many spies? 
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Harry and David’s unique Bear Creek Orchards 
cash in on their ‘‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club” idea! 


‘From the sale of a modest 467 
gift boxes of Royal Riviera Pears 
in 1933,’ says Harry Holmes, 
‘David and I got the idea of 
stretching a Christmas gift 
throughout the year. That’s how 
our ‘Fruit-of-the-Month Club’ 
came into being. 


















DAVID HOLMES HARRY HOLMES 





“Tn addition to Royal Riviera 
pears, we now send Royal Grapefruit, Oregold Peaches, nec- 
tarines, apples, and lots of other rare fruits and delicacies.” 







r% For Christmas alone, Harry and 

David handle over half-a-million ship- 
ments from their Medford, Oregon, 
plant. Throughout the year they ship 
close to one million gift packages. ‘“This 
takes a whale of a lot of hauling,’’ says 
Harry, “‘and that’s why we appreciate 
the reliability and economy we get 
from all of our Ford Trucks.”’ 















* 


Ford Truck economy cuts hauling costs 14%! 
a fe a ; 














‘‘We keep an eagle eye 





call on truck costs, and our records show us that 
he filed Ford Trucks have cut them as much as 14% 
Senate per package delivered,’’ says Harry Holmes. 
'y and, “That means we put less into Ford Trucks 
vour in the way of expenses for gas, oil and repairs. 
‘geship And we get more work out of them because 
sate of their power and because we don’t have 


primary to be too careful about loading them with 
a little extra.” 


HERE’S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE FOR YOUR DOLLAR! 








* 
oe of to ris. sm 
SAVE GAS. Ford Loadoma- SAVE OIL. Ford aluminum agit ae fre 


wee 
ticignition regulates spark, alloy pistons are cam- ; 
keeps it right for both en- ground for oil-saving fit at ‘ 
gine speed and load. operating temperatures. or a ee - ‘ Oo 
SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder TRUCK-OF-THE-MONTH at orchard spray- adjustable lounge-type seat, Air Wing 
engines—Over 175 models up to 145-h.p. Big Jobs— ing time is this rugged Ford Model F-1 _ ventilators in door glass. Rear axle is 
Double Channel frame for big load capacity —Engine-top Stake. Hardwood platform floor is steel- low-slung hypoid type. Four shock 
setting of accessories for easier maintenance—Bonus- framed. Stakes are removable. Load absorbers are standard. And Ford 
Built reserves of strength and power for long life. length is 80 in., width 67 in. Cab has ___ gives you a choice of V-8 or Six engine! 


Ford Trucks Cost Less Becavse— EZ 


“| FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





















IF ARNOLD GOODALE and his 8-year-old son Bruce 
saw this high-octane gasoline plant at night, Bruce 
would ask many questions. But Arnold could 
answer them, thanks to his 14 years’ experience 
at Norton where about half of his co-workers 
also have more than 10 years’ service. 


010 YOU SAY NORTON SPHERES, DAD?’ 


“No, Bruce, I said those balloon-shaped tanks are rcnenehan.. 20m 
for safe storage of high-octane gasoline. But Norton does help fill those 
tanks with gasoline.” 





“HIGH TEMPERATURES, often used in 
petroleum and chemical processes, call 
for super refractories. From catalysts 
for petroleum cracking to chemical 
furnace linings — Norton refractories 
handle temperatures up to 4500° F. 


“OIL WELL DRILLS are sharpened reg- 
ularly by Norton grinding wheels. Vital 
parts of pumps thet “co oil and gas- 
oline all the way from wells right to 
our gas tanks are precision ground by 
Norton wheels and machines. 


“YES, BRUCE, in oil refining and chemical processing, as in so many 
other industries, Norton, world’s largest manufacturer of abrasives, helps 
boost quality higher and higher.” 
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against Senator Robert M. La Follette. Jr. 
and with a whirlwind campaign won, 
ending the long dynasty of the Wisconsin 
La Follettes. 

There was, however, a bit of trouble 
about it. Mr. McCarthy had not given up 
his judgeship to enter the campaign, 
Disbarment proceedings were instituted 
against him and went to the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court. Mr. McCarthy argued 
that “at most” a technical violation was 
involved, that it had been common pric. 
tice for circuit judges to run for office. 
The State Supreme Court, however, said 
he had violated his oath and was “guilty 
of an infraction of the moral code.” The 
court did not disbar him, however. 

As a Senator, he quickly developed 
into a dependable follower of the party 
leaders. A dark, handsome and athletic 
6-foot bachelor. he became much in de- 
mand socially. He is gregarious and 
amiable, likes parties. The Senator likes 
riding. Last spring, at an outing of the 
National Press Club, he rode in a mule 
race and won. 

Senator McCarthy’s anti-Communist 
campaign, which many have linked with 
an isolationist effort to depose Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson, began with 
a speech asserting there were 205 card- 
carrving Communists in the State De 
partment. Later he reduced the number 
to 57 and still later raised it to 81 cases 
of questionable loyalty or security. 

His charges were lodged before a 
Senate Foreign Relations subcommittee, 
accompanied by a demand that the State 
Department turn its loyalty files and FBI 
reports over to the subcommittee. This 
was refused. The Senator has_ been 
charged with indiscriminately smearing 
innocent people, which leaves him un- 
ruffed. The subcommittee’s investigation 
will continue while Mr. Richardson re- 
views the secret dossiers. 

Mr. Richardson, 70, tall, rawboned, 
rumpled and homespun, is a Republican 
in a much stronger sense than that he 
simply has voted with the party. Presi- 
dent Harding named him U.S. district 
attorney for North Dakota and President 
Coolidge renewed the appointment. 
President Hoover brought him to Wash: 
ington as an Assistant Attorney General. 

He was born in Iowa, the son of a 
Methodist clergyman, and was reared 
there and in Minnesota. He attended 
Hamline University at St. Paul and stud- 
ied law at the University of Wisconsin 
Then he entered private practice at Ker- 
mare, N.D. Since leaving the Justice 
Department he has practiced law in 
Washington, except for two periods of 
Government service. 

The first was as counsel for the con 
gressional committee that investigated 
the Pearl Harbor disaster. Mr. Richard- 
son was named to that post because a 
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tte, Jr, his Republican affiliations. He helped to 
ne prepare the final report which, in gen- 
isconsin eal, absolved President Roosevelt and 
troul other high officials in Washington of any 
i a a blame and said that top military authori- 
ee ties at Pearl Harbor were guilty of “er- 
mpalgn, f judgment” but not of “derelic- 
stituted rors OF juc gmen I 
lose tions of duty. 

p me When, with the “cold war,” questions 
anal of loyalty and security became pressing 
< br ad systems of clearance were estab- 
bo. lished, the Loyalty Review Board was 
é a created to act as a court of appeals. Mr. 
ae Richardson was made its chairman. 

gully 1 25 oth bers, scattered 
e.” The He and 20 other members, scat erec 
we: about the country, serve on a part-time 
E basis and are paid, when they work, a 
veloped : ‘de ‘ 

per diem of roughly $40. The job, how- 

oe st of Mr. Richardson's 
athletic ever, has taken most of Mr. Richardson's 
in de. & time: All dismissals may be appealed to 
_... Bf the Board. It has handled 432 appeals 
us and : 
or Iie and reversed the findings of departmental 


of the boards in 124 of these cases. 
In all cases coming from the State 





a Department, however, the dismissals have 
imunist been upheld by Mr. Richardson’s Board. 
od with § Inaddition to hearing appeals, the Board 
cretary y teaches in at random and “post-audits 
11 with fp cases in which employes were cleared of 
5 card. y charges. It has handled 199 State De- 
ite De. partment cases in this way. Three were 
number fy Sent back with a recommendation that 
1 cases further questions be asked of the em- 
#, ploye, and in one case a new hearing 
fore a ™ suggested. The Board’s conclusions 
mittee. (ga advisory only, but always have been 
e State  “llowed by the departments. 
nd FBI Mr. Richardson is inclined to marvel at 
>. This gsme statistics of the Board’s work. About 
- been §> Million Government employes have 
nearing $e through the loyalty-security mill, 
im un. § md there have been full FBI investiga- 
ication § “ons in more than 11,000 cases. In all 
son re § this, “not one spy” has been found, he 
says, nor any evidence indicating espio- 
‘boned, § 84ge- (The Judith Coplon case developed 
ablican § %UtSide the Board’s jurisdiction. ) 
hat i Sometimes, Mr. Richardson is inclined 
Presi. fret at this and wonder if procedures 
district § %@ 28 airtight as they might be. He says 
esident § YOU Wouldn’t get that good a record” 
tmene from as many deacons. But he thinks the 
Wash loyalty program has worked well, has 
oneal caused some employes to resign before 
n of a uvestigation and kept many of question- 


reared 4 Wle loyalty from applying for jobs. 
tended §_ Error? If an error has been made, by 
1 stud: § Senator McCarthy or by the organization 
Mr. Richardson heads, it is generally ex- 
pected that the coming Loyalty Review 
Board audit of the McCarthy cases will 
set the record straight. In Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s principal case, that of Owen 
Lattimore, however, no conclusion by 
the Board is possible. Mr. Lattimore is 
not a Government employe and, there- 
fore, does not come under Mr. Richard- 
son's jurisdiction. That case must be left 
to the Senate subcommittee. 
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“Rubber-stamp” routing 
can cost you money! 





° 


These are fast-moving times; 
shipping conditions that ex- 
isted a short time ago can be 
entirely different today. Don’t 
let your routing become rou- 
tine! Schedules and routes 
change, so efficient shipping 
depends on keeping up with 
the latest developments. 


PROGRESS 
RIDES THE B&O 
Never “‘resting on our oars,” 


we have built new classifica- 
tion yards and new coal and 











ore docks. We have added 
new equipment, new motive 
power, extended our modern 
communications system. We 
have spent millions to give 
you faster, safer, dependable 
freight service — to be con- 
stantly doing things better. 


Ask our man about any of 
your problems. He will be 
glad to help you without the 
slightest obligation. Phone or 
write the B&O Freight Rep- 
resentative nearest you. 





BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD 


Vhe Line of Senitnel Sercece 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs) 





Special Report 
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WHY OUTPUT RISES, JOBS SHRINK 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO, ATCHISON, KANS., CLEVELAND, NEW YORK 


Drive to trim expenses, hold 
down labor costs, is pushing 
mechanization in many lines. 
Output per man-hour is rising. 

It means a shift among work- 
ers, fewer people on pay rolls in 
some plants, opening fields for 
new skills in others. 

Modern equipment is helping 
industries step up efficiency. It’s 
a factor facing those out of work 
and looking for jobs. 


Industry after industry, using fewer 
men and more modern machines, is 
turning out an increasing volume 
of goods and services. The trend is 
strongly upward again in output per 
man-hour of work. 

The auto industry, for example, using 
3 per cent fewer workers in 1949 than 
in 1948, produced 18 per cent more cars 
and trucks. In steel, the working force 
is 9 per cent smaller than a year ago, but 
rate of output is about the same. In coal, 
men are being laid off at a time when 
output is near record levels. 

Those are just samples of a process 
under way all through industry. Rates of 
hourly pay that rise year by year add to 


pressures on industry to find ways to 
economize in use of man power. Pen- 
sion costs, rising now, are an added in- 
centive to find ways to get along with 
fewer workers. In five postwar years, 
American business has invested 72 bil- 
lion dollars in new plant and equipment. 
That investment is starting to show re- 
sults. 

Rising output per man-hour, under 
way again after a wartime break, follows 
long-standing U.S. experience. It is 
through greater and greater use of ma- 
chinery that the country achieved its 
steadily rising standard of living, along 
with a gradual reduction in hours of 
work. 

Workers displaced by new machines 
or by improved processes may find them- 
selves out of work or forced to shift into 
lines where labor use is expanding. At a 
time of rising activity in business, the 
worker who loses one job has little diffi- 
culty finding another. It is when man- 
hour output goes on rising in a period of 
stable or declining business activity that 
the unemployment problem may tempo- 
rarily be complicated by this rise in eff- 
ciency. 

There are signs now that part of the 
unemployment of the last year has grown 
from the marked emphasis all through 
industry and trade on greater economy 
in use of man power. Revived competi- 
tion places a premium upon machines and 


techniques that permit savings in labor 
costs. As those costs per hour rise, wheth. 
er because of increases in wages or pen- 
sion costs, the pressure for labor say. 
ing grows. 

What happens is indicated in 
small but vivid way by a few examples 
in a relatively small community. The ac. 
companying chart illustrates the exper. 
ience in three local industries of Atch- 
ison, Kans.—a community of 16,000, 
where industry is not the dominant ac. 
tivity and where the enterprises are 
small. 

A railroad, one of Atchison’s largest 
employers, reduced its shop force by 15 
men, through change-over to Diesel en- 
gines. The change eliminated coal ten. 
ders and water tenders. lessened main- 
tenance work. 





A flour mill installed about $150,000 
worth of new equipment, such as con- 
vevors, overhead scales, mechanical ele. 
vators. These improvements perform the 
work formerly done by eight men. The 
equipment is expected to pay for itself, 
in lower costs, in a relatively short period. 

A foundry now employs one man ona 
mold-packing operation where 12 men 
were employed before. The change was 
made possible by installation of a power 
sand squirter mounted on a traveling 
crane. 

Altogether, in these three cases, 34 
men were put out of their old jobs. In 


Why More Jobs Are Needed: One City’s Experience 












A flour mill eliminated 8 workers, 
from a force of about 100, by 
installing conveyors, overhead 
scales, mechanical elevators. 


Oo A foundry eliminated 11 men, out of 


12 formerly employed, by changing 
from a hand method of 
with sand to a power sand squirter. 


packing molds 


A railroad eliminated 15 men, 
from a force of 300 in its loco- 
motive shops, by switching 
to Diesel engines. 
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other words, the community faced the 

roblem of finding 34 new jobs. It is a 
problem that is coming up in countless 
other cases, in towns and cities across the 
nation. In Atchison, some of the men 
involved were shifted to other work by 
their employers. But it wasn't always 
ey to find another opening, and a few 
of these displaced workers are still look- 
ing, without success, for new jobs. 

That is the picture of one town’s ex- 
perience. The same type of thing is hap- 
pening on a much broader scale in some 
larger cities and major industries. Out of 
the 4.1 million presently employed, there 
probably are several hundred thousand 
workers who lost their jobs because of 
improvements in production efficiency at 
their former places of employment. The 
problem is spread throughout most lines 
of work and most regions. 

A steel mill, for instance, reveals one 
small example from its own operations 
to indicate the way things are going in a 
basic field. The company formerly oper- 
ated a hand mill for light-gauge sheets 
of steel. With it, a crew of 11 men pro- 
duced 1.25 tons of steel sheets per hour. 
Recently this was replaced by a new 
tandem cold-reduction mill. This new 
equipment, with a crew of eight men, 
produces 50 tons of steel sheets per 
hour. 





The company figures that the new mill 
will-earn its keep, in higher output and 
much lower labor costs, even though its 
price was high. It cost 8 million dollars, 
compared with the $150,000 paid for the 
original hand mill. 

This actually is a minor incident in 
steel. Around 2 billion dollars has been 
spent by steel companies for improve- 
ments since the war. They have built 
mills that can roll and coil steel sheets 
and strips at the rate of 4,500 feet a min- 
ute, others that can shoot out steel tubing 
at 2,200 feet a minute. 

New processes may bring further gains 
in output per man. The Turbo Hearth 
process offers a new method for produc- 
ing tons of high-quality steel in min- 
utes, as compared with hours required 
by older processes; the use of oxygen 
in Bessemer converters makes it possi- 
ble to get four heats of steel per hour 
from a converter, where only three are 
otherwise obtained. 

That is the prospect that prompted 
Philip Murray, CIO president, to state 
recently that machines are displacing 
men in the steel industry. Around 508,- 
000 men are employed in steel plants 
today, where 553,000 were employed a 
year ago. 

Auto companies, in another basic 
field, are making remarkable gains in 
output per man. As they retool factories 
for new-type engines and automatic 
transmissions, they are lopping off man- 
hours wherever possible. 

Individual companies are extremely re- 
luctant, in this highly competitive and 
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STEELCRAFT CUSTOM-ENGINEERING SOLVED EVERY 


CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM FOR 


When Burgess Norton Mfg. Co., 
makers of automotive parts needed 
more space for its Geneva, Illinois 
plant . . . Steelcraft provided the per- 
fect answer! Utilizing a low-cost, 
truss-type, structural steel frame work 
and metal roof, Steelcraft put up an 
|annex similar to the specially con- 
structed building already on the prem- 
|ises. The result—a quickly-erected, 
| precisely-adapted, permanent structure 
at amazing low cost! 





(right) matching 


Steelcraft addition 
| original structure (left) demonstrates 
amazing adaptability. 
| 
| 








» 


Monitor easily adapted to roof 
structure. 





How Burgess Norton Mfg. Co. Saved 
On Construction Costs, Erection Time with 





WRITE TODAY...USE COUPON BELOW 












































STEEL 
ILDINGS 


ART 


THIS FAST-GROWING CONCERN! 


You can experience the same results 
for your demands with Steelcraft 
Standardized Parts and Sections. 

Engineering experts will diagnose 
your situation, recommend rigid frame 
or truss-design structures, specify ven- 
tilation, insulation, material-handling 
features, wall-construction of any ma- 
terials .. . according to your needs. 

Have your Architect, Engineer, or 
Contractor consult us for complete 
information... at no obligation, 


Standard truss de- 


signed to carry 
heavy-duty crane, 


Skylighting and venti- 
lation problems solved 
through Steelcraft cus- 
tom-engineering. 






STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ! 
9196 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio, | 
(In Greater Cincinnati) I 
(J Please send engineer to survey my building re- 

quirements | 
(CO Please send me information on complete line of I 

Steelcraft Metal Buildings. | 
a ae ae == = | 
Company —— | 
Business Address | 
Ct) ne Zone State 
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..- Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Laying rail with brain 
instead of brawn 


AYING RAIL required plenty 
of time, often disrupting train 
schedules and causing delays. 
That’s one way of doing the job, 
but not the way that is becoming 
standard on the Erie. Here you see 
a rail-laying crane with special im- 
provements designed by Erie engi- 
neers. It does the job better in 25% 
less time and trains move right 
through on schedule. 
As you can see, the crane runs on bull- 
dozer treads which ride the rails, the 
ties or the sub grade. A few minutes’ 
work and off the rails she goes, leav- 
ing a clear track for Train 98 making 
a fast run with a hundred refriger- 
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ator cars for the New York market. 
This machine is typical of Erie’s 
constant search to find better ways 
of meeting railroad problems and of 
improving service. You can sum it 
up in the words “progressive rail- 
roading”. . . to improve the safe, 
dependable transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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highly unionized industry, to tell what 
they are doing. But it is significant that 
with 22,700 fewer workers, auto firms 
made 953,000 more cars and trucks jy 
1949 than they made in 1948. 

A new engine plant in Lansing, Mich, 
operated by a major producer, shows how 
gains are being made. This plant employs 
many new types of automatic-transfer 
machine tools. These tools bring material 
to the machine, and take it away, auto. 
matically. This is the big new develop. 
ment, in mechanization of heavy indys. 
try. The new tools not only eliminate 
workers in handling materials, they also 
enable manufacturers to take full ad. 
vantage of higher speeds in metal cut. 
ting, thus boosting output. Some new 





-—Ford News Bureau 
AUTO-PLANT FLOOR PLAN 
More machines—fewer man-hours 


tools can cut metal 40 per cent faster 
than models they are replacing. In more 
than one case, new automotive factories, 
such as those making one special part, 
come close to being completely auto- 
matic. 

All through manufacturing industry, 
the story is the same: Mechanize, and 
cut labor costs. Machine-tool orders have 
been rising fast in recent months. In 
January, they reached the highest level 
since 1946. 

Out of many specific examples that 
show the trend, and consequences, here 
is a small sample: 

Household-appliance makers are in- 
stalling new equipment with dies per 
mitting one machine to do the work now 
requiring four machines. 

A calculating-machine company 
boosted capacity 50 per cent, cut pay 
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rolls by installing a new assembly line on 
conveyors and improving production 
control. 

A plastic-tile manufacturer installed 
a new kind of press, thus eliminating 
six men. 

In mining, too, the drive is on for 
more output with fewer workers, to make 
up for higher unit wage costs. Coal min- 
ing offers a spectacular example. 

Coal miners produce around 6.5 tons 
aday per man. That is far higher than 
itused to be, but wages are much higher, 
too. Result is that coal producers are 
tuning to mining machines as fast as 
they can. One such machine, the Joy 
Manufacturing Co.’s continuous miner, 
cuts and loads coal in one smooth oper- 
ation. With it, according to John L. 
Lewiss own estimate, a miner could 
bring out 25 tons of coal a day. The 
company figures the average might be 40 
tons a day. A leading coal producer has 
estimated that, within the next 10 years, 
nearly all coal will be mined by some 
such devices. 

Farming used to offer a refuge for the 
unemploved when jobs in cities became 
scarce. Now farming is_ increasingly 
mechanized itself, and job chances are 
progressively fewer. Unemployment 
among seasonal workers in California, for 
example, is a growing job problem. 

There already are about 1,000 me- 
chanical cotton pickers in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, and the number may double 
in a year. Mechanical beet harvesters 
are reducing labor needs by two thirds. 
A spinach harvester does the work of 30 
men in the field. 

This is happening in all farming areas. 
Combines, corn pickers, tractors, milking 
machines and other devices enable the 
farmers to produce 40 per cent more 
than before the war, with about 10 per 
cent fewer hired hands. 

Stores and offices also strive to get 
more work done with fewer workers. 
Machines are being moved in to take 
labor, and wage costs, out of many famil- 
iar operations. Stores spend heavily for 
conveyors, fork-lift trucks, chutes to 
handle merchandise. In selling,  self- 
service arrangements are being extended. 
Makers of vending machines are enjoy- 
ing a boom. 

Electronic computers, all sorts of 
mechanical gadgets are taking over jobs 
formerly held by clerical workers. 

Campaign for efficiency shows up 
everywhere, in fact. It is given special 
urgency for many companies by the need 
to save on rising labor costs. Temporary 
unemployment is bound to result, from 
time to time, in various places. Yet, if 
past history is any guide, mechanization 
and rising efficiency will open up more 
opportunities than they cancel, in the 
long run. 
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You have 
a Packaging 
Problem... 


The fast pace of today’s business causes most 
manufacturers to have a packing problem in 
one phase or another. New product designs— 
new production line techniques—new market- 













ing area developments and competitive con- 
ditions make it necessary for you to constantly 
review your packing and shipping operations. 


Gaylord Container Corporation is staying 
on top of these changing conditions and aid- 
ing their customers through constant, 
thorough field research and new manufactur- 
ing developments. Gaylord can help you. Call 
the nearest sales office. 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES eS 





FOLDING CARTONS T 
. 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ft 








GAYLOKD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans * Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville 
Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa * Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland * St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven * Appleton * Hickory * Greensboro 
Sumter * Jackson * Miami * Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia * Little Rock * Charlotte 
239 
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Amer Airlines 
American Can 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Co 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Ches & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Comwith Edison 
Consol Edison 
Continental Can 
Crane Co 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Eastern Air Lines 
Genera! Electric 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Industrial Rayon 
Int! Harvester 
Intl Nickel 

Int! Paper 

Inti Tel & Tel 
Kennecott Copper 
Libby McN & Libby 


Monsanto Chem 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat! Biscuit 

Nat! Dairy Prod 
Nat! Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Pan Amer Airw 
Pennsylvania RR 
Pepsi-Cola 

Philco Corp 

Pub ServE &G 
Radio Corp 
Republic Steel 
Schenley Ind 
Sears Roebuck 
Shell! Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Company 
Tide Water Assoc Oil 
U S Stee! 

Warner Bros Pict 
Westinghouse Elec 


Woolworth Co (F W 


I YOU OWN any of these stocks, 

or have been planning an early 
sale or purchase, you may want 
to have the latest Merrill Lynch 


“Stock Appraisals” on them. 


Each of these “Appraisals” 
gives you digestible details on 
operations, standing, earnings, 
outlook for an individual com- 


pany a~o Me 


needed for sound investment de- 
cisions—and will be sent to you 
without charge. 

Just check the list and under- 
line those you’d like — whether 


summarizes vital facts 


it’s one, two, or a dozen. 


Department SA-20 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 98 Cities 
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STRIKE OUTLOOK: EASIER TIME 
AS UNIONS LOWER THEIR SIGHTS 


Softer period in union demands 
is ahead. That's the way things 
look now. Strikes aren’t paying 
off as they once did. 

Union bosses are being forced 
to lower pension and wage sights 
a bit; to take what they can get, 
not all they demand. 

Chrysler experience shows the 
trend. If followed, it may side- 
track strikes at General Motors, in 
shipping, electrical equipment. 


The strike outlook for remaining 
months of 1950 is improved by an 
easing of labor demands in the field 
of pensions and of wages. 

Union leaders, both in CIO and AFL, 
are showing a mood of more caution, 
partly as a result of the long and costly 
strikes at Chrysler and in coal. Gains 
from strikes are becoming much harder 
to realize, strike losses are increasing. 

A General Motors strike, as a result 
of events, appears less likely. If a strike 
does occur the odds are on the side of 
relatively early settlement. CIO United 
Auto Workers backed down on original 
pension demands both at Ford and at 
Chrysler. The backdown at Chrysler on 
the issue of a flat cents-per-hour pay- 
ment into a pension trust fund came 
only after a long strike. 

Electrical equipment is directly af- 
fected by the developments in autos. 
Here, too, the outlook for strike avoid- 
ance appears improved. CIO’s new elec- 
trical union, led by James B. Carey, is 
working closely with UAW’s Walter P. 
Reuther on contract terms. The retreat 
in autos gives the electrical-equipment 
field a signal of what to expect. 

Maritime strikes remains in the pos- 
sibility stage, with the trend toward 
avoidance. A search is on for some com- 
promise on the issue of outlawing the 
hiring halls through which maritime 
workers are employed. 

AFL unions are avoiding the pension 
issue that has sparked big CIO strikes in 
steel and autos. AFL policy, nationally, 
is to seek bigger federal old-age benefits 
rather than to demand employer-financed 
pension plans backed with private trust 
funds. A few AFL unions are asking for 
privately financed pension systems, but 
they are running against the trend. 


What appears to be happening is tha 
union leaders are modifying their ep. 
thusiasm for big pensions and big Wage 
demands where the price of any regl. 
ized gain is a long strike. At Chrysler 
workers lost more than two months’ pay, 
with no tangible reward apparent jp 
the pay envelope. In steel and in ay. 
tos, as in other industries where big 
strikes have been called, workers got 
about what they could have had with. 
out striking. 

The Chrysler strike offers an e. 
ample of retreat by union leaders under 
the strain of a long fight. That strike 
began January 25. 

At the start, UAW President Reuther 
demanded a “package” costing the com- 
pany 10 cents an hour. He said that it 





could be divided between pensions and 
insurance, or could be paid as a straight 
wage increase. Chrysler Corp., before the 
strike, offered pensions of $100 a month, 
including federal old-age benefits, for 
workers retiring at the age of 65 with 25 
years of service. It also offered improve- 
ments in its insuranve program for work. 
ers. Chrysler said it would guarantee 
pensions for workers retiring in the next 





REUTHER OF UAW 
. . . backtracking 
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Case History: Republic Doughnut Company, Dallas, Texas 


"We've expanded our fresh donut market 
hundreds of miles by using air freight!" 


How even a small local firm can create new business 
by air freight is now being proved dramatically by 
the Republic Doughnut Company of Dallas. 

Since October of last year this enterprising con- 
cern has shipped over 50,000 fresh doughnuts by air 
from Dallas to Lubbock, Texas. Arriving still warm 
after a two-hour flight, the doughnuts are rushed by 
truck throughout a 400-mile marketing area in and 
around Lubbock. 

Yes, whether it’s across the country or across the 
state, more and more businesses are turning to air 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 


INC., 


MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PLACES BY DOUGLA 


JO ANNIVERSARY YEAR 





freight as the modern way to distribute goods swiftly 
and economically. 

Waiting to serve you today via the world’s lead- 
ing air carriers are fleets of Douglas DC-3s and 
DC-4s, equipped for the fast transportation of cargo. 

Soon huge Douglas DC-6Bs carrying over 10,000 
pounds of cargo in addition to 58 passengers will 
be available on even faster schedules. Call the air 
carrier nearest you for details. If your company 
uses air freight, send us your case history. And for 


swift modern business travel, go by air! 
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SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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SAVE 15% TO 40% OF 
CALCULATING COSTS 















Exclusive “memory” dials accumulate the 
results of individual calculations to give a 


grand total or net result—eliminate time- the caleuleror 


wasting rehandling of figures. 


Users report savings of 15% to 40% of that remembers 


calculating costs on payroll and invoicing. 
Ask to see a demonstration of this remark- 


able calculator on your own work in your 
own Office. 








WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


4 D 
Burroughs =e 


Write for informative book- 
let, “Investigate Before You 
Calculate.” Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, | 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Air Conditioning 0 To pReniiie eet 
business builder for |i - 

Stores, Shops, Offices [iam 
© Exectric Power 
@Process STEAM 









At cost of production the GRDA District 
offers, in abundance, the largest single raw 
material for most chemical plants--WATER. 


Hydro-Electric POWER, firmed up 
by Steam, available anywhere in | 
the GRDA operating area—as low | 
as 5.3 mills per KWH. 


Process STEAM-—ready for use, 
220,000 Ibs,/hr. at 150 Ibs. at cost 
of production. 


PLANT SITES are ready made with 
all facilities available. 





> 


Before you build or relocate a plant, large or 

small, we would like to send you a new book 
on the many advantages available at | 
GRDA. Write on your company letter- 
head to Drawer 1122. 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY | 
VINITA, OKLAHOMA 
An Agency of the State of Oklahoma 






Chrysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
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five years, but it refused to agree to an 
stipulated cents-per-hour payment into ; 
trust fund. Mr. Reuther insisted op 
cents-per-hour payment, and the strik 
started. 
The first retreat of the UAW cany 
during negotiations with Ford Motor Co, 
after the Chrysler strike began. Ford ha¢ 
agreed last September to finance a pep. 
sion program, but details remained to be 
ironed out. Ford’s pensions total $109. 
including Social Security, for workers je. 
tiring at the age of 65 with 30 yeay 
service. UAW demanded that Ford agree 
to pay 8% cents an hour into a pension 
trust fund for the next five years. The 
United Auto Workers lost on that de. 
mand. Ford got the right to vary its pay. 
ments into the fund. ; 
The second reversal for Mr. Reuthe 
came on the issue of giving the UAW, 


Ba 
sat ene ie ee 


CAREY OF UEW 
. retreating? 


voice in running the pension fund. 4t 
first, Mr. Reuther wanted UAW to have 
an equal voice with management ii 
handling the Chrysler fund. However, he 
had to drop this idea at Chrysler after the 
Ford settlement, which restricted UAW 
to an equal vote with the company o 
questions of eligibility for pensions 
Under the Ford plan, a neutral chairma 
is to decide in deadlocks. Chrysler was 
willing to agree to that plan, but it r 
fused to give UAW a voice in the inves 
ment of the pension fund. 

The third step-down from UAWS 
original position came last week whet 
Mr. Reuther dropped his cents-per-how 
demand at Chrysler. He also gave up th 
idea that the company should put a lum 
sum into a trust fund. Instead, M: 
Reuther proposed that the compati 
agree to pay into the fund whateve 


sums are recommended by actuarial et 
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rts as being needed to guarantee the 

nsion program. 

This UAW proposal was a modification 
of a Chrysler offer made March 24. At 
that time, the company offered to put 
side 30 million dollars to guarantee life- 
ime pensions for all workers who retire 
in the next five years, the proposed term 
of the pension agreement. 

Effects of the UAW backtracking in 
he Chrysler negotiations are expected to 
be seen in bargaining just getting under 
way at General Motors. 

UAW’s asking price at General Mo- 
tors is 31 cents an hour, including a 
Gcent pay raise, a pension plan and in- 
surance program. The GM contract is due 
to expire May 29 unless Mr. Reuther 
aranges to extend it during further nego- 
tations. He is expected to reduce his 
demands, and chances of a peaceful set- 
lement appear to be increasing. 

Strike costs proved high for UAW at 
Chrysler. The union admits that it has 
paid more than 1.1 million dollars for the 





strike. The average worker also has lost 
more than $600 in wages. UAW presum- 
ably will try hard to avoid further heavy 
strike costs in General Motors. 

Higher output of cars in preparation 
fora strike appears to be the strategy at 
General Motors. Some GM plants even 
alled workers in for overtime on Satur- 
day and Saturday night to boost produc- 
tion. A good backlog of extra cars would 
help tide the company and its dealers 
over a strike, if it comes. This hurts the 
uion’s bargaining position. 

Settlements throughout the electrical- 
goods industry are expected to be influ- 
enced considerably by what UAW gets 
fom General Motors. GM has several 
dectrical-equipment plants where CIO’s 
new electrical union holds bargaining 
rights. This union is expected to get the 
same terms that UAW wins in the auto 
plants. These terms then probably will 
be used as a pattern by the CIO electri- 
cal union in negotiations with other firms 
in that industry. 

Thus, the trend of bargaining at Chry- 
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der is likely to affect contracts elsewhere 
in autos and in other industries. 


INTENSIFIED ILLS 
OF COAL INDUSTRY 


Coal’s problems have become intensi- 
fed much faster than anyone expected 
after a prolonged strike emptied the 
country’s stockpiles. Within a month after 
full production was resumed, the industry 
started to lay off miners, close mines and 
cut prices. 

Signs of trouble that are showing up 
include these: 

Price cutting in some areas is carrying 
soft-coal prices as much as 35 cents a ton 
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—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 







A single per cent saved here and another 
per cent saved there strengthens thy 
working capital for the coming year. 
—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 

































Look, Mr. Management, how long has it been since you walked through 
your shipping room and checked up on your packaging operations? 


How long since you sharpened your eye and your pencil on ways to 
save in shipping and materials handling? 


Helping you save money, time, materials, labor is where Acme Steel 
comes in. Nine out of ten companies start cutting costs when they reach 
for the telephone and call in one of our sales engineers and get the benefit 
of what we have learned to do with Acme flat steel strapping, Acme stitch- 
ing machines and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 


We show you here two specific examples of savings by our customers. If 
you want more evidence, we have hundreds of actual case studies to show 
you. In fact, more than 45,000 Acme customers are getting the benefits of 
Acme Methods now. Call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. (There 
are 45 of these offices in the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada.) Or 
send the coupon below for more details on your special problems. 
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ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. US-40, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, [llinois 





We manufacture __ Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 
C Please have sales engineer call. (_] Bag and Box Assembly—‘*Profit by Stitching” 


demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 


O Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling— and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 


“Savings in Shipping’ tells how to save money 
and safeguard customer good will with Acme [|] Product Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 
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Steelstrap Stitchers’’—for savings in fastening metal-to- z 
[1 Shipping (Carioad and L.C.L.) — “Acme Unit- metal or metal-to-other materials. - 
Load’’— The story of reduced damage claims and [| Book Assembly— “Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 
better handling for shippers. — ers’ for savings in the graphic arts field. 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly efficiency and larger sales. and 
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} : i : restrictions on production that were or- Ft 
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Miners are facing threats of a shorter | port. 
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n Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 
\ e 
, Maine Workers Are “Producers” 


- ~ And Take Pride In Their Work. 
| e 
In Maine You'll Have Easy Access 
To The World’s Largest Markets. 





Most Fires are Night Fires 
Statistics show that most FIRES 





occur when help is away .a CONFIDENTIAL 
fact that emphasizes the need Ask one of our prs 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. | ye paeeitan Sef 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on Write today for a FREE 
duty...always ready for action. booklet an 
or M ines ‘ 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. ves canes 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA PT SR REY Bi 
will be confidential —Internat 


Offices in nearly all principal cities 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | COAL MINERS 
ad. uy State House ° Augusta 5, Maine earn layoffs 
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rather than laying off 100,000 miners or 
so. If production goes to 550 million 
tons, operators predict that the average 
miner will get about 210 days of work 
this year. The average last year was 
180 days, against 217 days in 1948. 

Causes of the industry’s troubles are 
varied. 

A “buyers’ strike” cropped up here 
and there following attempts of coal 
frms to raise prices high enough to offset 
Mr. Lewis’s wage and welfare gains. 
Some big utilities and industrial firms 
declined to renew long-term contracts 
for coal purchases. Instead, they shopped 
ground for cut-rate coal. 

Fuel-oil prices have been reduced in 
many areas. causing some firms to switch 
to oil in place of coal. The price re- 
ductions resulted from large supplies 
fowing through new pipe lines from 
domestic fields, as well as heavy im- 
ports. Fuel oil was reduced as much as 
15 cents a barrel in some regions, bring- 
ing it well below coal’s cost. To keep 
their customers, some coal dealers re- 
duced coal prices. 

Natural gas also is taking many cus- 
tomers away from the coal industry, as 
pipe lines are extended into new areas. 

Nonunion mines are causing trouble 
for the operators who were forced to 
meet Mr. Lewis’s terms in the new wage 
agreement. Some of these mines are sell- 
ing coal at prices no greater than the 
labor costs of union mines, operators re- 
port. 

Remedies for these difficulties are 
being discussed in the industry and in 
Congress. Present indications are that 
no long-range cures will be attempted 
by Congress this year. By 1951, how- 
ever, coal problems could be serious 
enough to force some sort of action. 


-Standard ce. (N. J.) 
OIL PIPE LINES 
. .. price cuts 
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PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH on the 
M. & St. L. 











Jounny CAREFUL, tracking down loss and damage 
claims and mishaps that cause them, is boss every April 
of America’s celebration of Perfect Shipping Month. 
Each April, Shippers and Railroads take+stock of 
progress toward the goal of completely efficient 
freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, industry 
and the workers who pack, label and load freight 
demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, with 
constantly improved equipment, contribute to Perfect 
Shipping the finest transportation service ever known. 

Johnny Careful also is boss all the time and Perfect 
Shipping Month is celebrated 12 times a year on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service, for 
Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, 
for Connecting Roads, is as nearly perfect as 
teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Helping 
also are growing fleets of modern cars and engines, 
with new Diesel Locomotives powering all trains. 





he Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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l6émm sound 
projector 





If you have an important story 
that has to be repeated fre- 
quently...this fellow can do a 
remarkable job for you! For 
selling, demonstrating. training 
and improving public relations 
...the combination of motion, 
sound and color that 16mm. 
sound films bring you is power- 
ful and effective. 

The new Ampro Stylist opens 
a new era for 16mm. sound films 
for business concerns. It offers 

= you real portability ...with a lift- 
up weight of only 20 Ibs., and a complete 
carrying weight including case and speaker of 
only 29 lbs....remarkable low first cost...only 
$325 complete ...outstanding tone quality, bril- 
liant projection...plus ruggedness, precision 
quality and many other features. Get the full 
story today! 


Send for this booklet! 


“A Powerful Aid to Industry,” 
showing how 16mm. sound 
films can best be used to help 
solve your problems. Also for 











specifications, prices and full 

details on the new Ampro 

Stylist. 

prrcterssss=s.*---- -* 

{ AMPRO CORPORATION —— | 

: (A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary ) : 

{ 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. H 

{1 Please send me full details, specifications and price on | 
the Ampro Stylist 16mm. oun rojector, also free 

I pro Sty Sound P Iso f 1 

| booklet, ‘A Powerful Aid to Industry.” l 
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ABOUT PLAN FOR JOBLESS AID 


Unemployment insurance is moving 
out front again as a problem for Congress. 
Insurance benefits at present are the prin- 
cipal buffer against the shock of indi- 
vidual loss of jobs. 

Mr. Truman now wants an overhaul 
of the unemployment-insurance system. 
That system is governed and administered 
by individual States under standards im- 
posed by the Federal Government. Con- 
gress is asked to raise the level of those 
standards in order to provide larger bene- 
fits to more workers for longer periods. 
Coverage would be extended to addi- 
tional workers and other changes would 
be made under the Truman program. 

Higher pay-roll taxes are wanted by 
Mr. Truman to underwrite the larger 
volume of benefits. In most States em- 
ployers pay the entire cost of unemploy- 
ment insurance, with no contributions 
being required of workers. 


What, basically, would Mr. Truman 
have Congress do? 

The President would have Congress im- 
pose a new set of minimum standards of 
benefits. One standard proposed is that 
a single worker, if he loses his job, would 
be entitled to draw about one half of his 
average earnings up to a maximum of at 
least $30 a week. In other words, if his 
income had been $60 a week, he could 
get as much as $30 a week in unemploy- 
ment pay. In many States, present levels 
are considerably below that amount. 


Would the payment be the same for 
a married man? 

No. The President wants a graduated 
scale of benefits for all States. Additional 
weekly benefits would be available for 
unemployed persons with dependents. 
For a married man with three depend- 
ents, the President would allow a top 
payment of $42 a week, or 70 per cent 
of his wages, if that is smaller. 


Are payments near that now? 

They are not. Maximum benefits for un- 
married workers now range from $15 to 
$27. Most States provide no additional 
payments for dependents, although 11 
States do allow extra benefits for chil- 
dren or other dependents. Average week- 
ly payments for the country as a whole 
in 1949 were a little more than $20. 


What of duration of payments? 
That would be raised, under the plan, to 
a nation-wide minimum of 26 weeks. 


How long do payments run now? 
That also varies from State to State. The 
maximum duration of benefits now ranges 


from 12 to 26 weeks. The average dura. 
tion of benefits paid last year was less 
than 13 weeks. 


Would coverage be extended? 

Yes. About 6 million additional workers 
would be covered by unemployment in- 
surance. These would include civilian 
employes of the Federal Government. 
persons working on a commission basis. 
and employes of small firms who are not 
now covered in many States. Coverage 
also would be extended to certain groups 
of agricultural workers. 


What about workers moving from 
one State to another? 

Greater protection would be given to 

workers who move from one State to an- 

other. Under present State laws, this 

group often is at a disadvantage in col- 

lecting unemployment insurance. 


What other changes are proposed? 

Among other things, the President would 
have Congress as well as the States tight- 
en laws relating to fraud under the in- 
surance system. Suggestions also are made 
for revision of rules under whic! some 
workers are disqualified for benefits. 


Would these changes add to the cost? 
Yes. It is figured that all of the proposed 
changes, on the basis of 1949 payments, 
would have resulted in payment of 850 
million dollars more in benefits, thus in- 
creasing the cost of the program. 


How would the higher cost be met? 
For the most part, the higher cost would 
be paid by employers. The limit to the 
amount of individual wages subject to 
this pay-roll tax would be raised from 
$3,000 to $4,800. The President points 
out that, in most cases, taxes on em- 
ployers are below the rate of 2.7 per cent 
contemplated when the system was set 
up. Some change also might be made in 
the so-called “experience rating” system 
under which emplovers often get low un- 
employment tax rates because their past 
experience has shown relatively few em- 
ployes drawing unemployment payments. 


When would the changes go into ef- 
fect? 

Some congressional leaders say that the 
President’s proposal probably will not be 
acted on at this session of Congress, al- 
though Mr. Truman wants action at this 
time. Furthermore, individual State legis- 
latures also would have to change their 
laws to comply with action taken by Con- 
gress. It thus is likely to be 1951 or 
later before any changes are made. 
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Nowhere else in the world is there 
such a great home furnishings market +: 




















The Chicago Furniture Market, with its great January, July 
and regular weekly markets, is the world’s largest continuous 


market operation. Its facilities, totalling more than 83 acres, 
include display and salesrooms of approximately 3250 man- 
ufacturers of furniture, floor coverings, appliances, radios, 
lamps, fabrics, wallpaper and decorative accessories. 

Retail furniture dealers from all 48 states, Canada, Mexico 
and 10 other foreign countries make upwards of half a mil- 
lion trips annually to Chicago’s furniture market—to buy— 
and to observe here the newest developments in display and 
merchandising techniques. 

There are many reasons why the home furnishings indus- 
try, the nation’s 3rd largest, which in 1949 did a $12.17 billion 
gross, selected Chicago as the headquarters of its tremendous 
marketing activities. This city and area, quickly and easily 







Chicago and 





























accessible from the nation’s foremost furniture manufactur- 
ing area, have the unequalled diversified transportation facil- 
ities so essential to national and international marketing and 
distributing operations. Here, too, are skilled display and 
merchandising organizations whose services guide many of 
the nation’s successful retail merchants. And in the Chicago 
area, the resources and services of numerous, well-established 
banks are ever available to serve the financial aspects of 
large-scale marketing operations. 

The advantages of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area, 
utilized so well by the home furnishings industry, can be 
advantages for your enterprise, too. Write us, outlining your 
problem, and we will gladly prepare a free, confidential survey 
of the benefits your specific business would enjoy in the 


dynamic Chicago and Northern Illinois industrial area.: 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center + The ““Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 


2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power » Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e 


ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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NEW LIBRARY TO SERVE 


A new technical library whose aim is 
to promote progress in steel has been 
opened in our general office building 
at Bethlehem, Pa. It is the Charles M. 
Schwab Memorial Library, dedicated 
to the founder of Bethlehem Steel, a 
man who was a towering figure in the 
industry and long recognized as its 
leader. 

In the days when Mr. Schwab as a 
young man was working in a steel 
plant in the daytime and doing experi- 
ments in his home chemical laboratory 
at night, steelmakers ran their plants 
largely by rule of thumb. There was 
very little printed information to which 
they could turn. Mr. Schwab was a 
pioneer in the application of technical 
literature and scientific research to the 
art of steelmaking. 

Today steel has a vast literature. A 
notable collection of books on all 
phases of steelmaking and testing, 
together with files of technical mag- 
azines and proceedings of technical 
societies, is on the shelves of the Schwab 
Memorial Library. 

The library is aimed to serve the tech- 
nical public, as well as to be a useful 
facility for the scientists and other em- 
ployees of Bethlehem Steel. Its doors 
are open to men from other companies, 
to students. to writers—to anyone 
with a working interest in any phase 
of the technology of iron and steel. 


An account of Mr. Schwab's life, first deliv- 
ered as an address by E. G. Grace, Chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel Company, before the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, has been published in 
booklet form. If you would like to receive a copy 
with our compliments send a letter or post card 
to Publications Department, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 





STEEL; 
ITS DOORS OPEN TO ALL 














Entrance to Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library. Architects: McKim, Mead and White, New York. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Easter trade proved to be a disappointment to merchants in most cities. 

Easter buying traditionally is soft-goods buying--hats, clothing, shoes, 
for both men and women. This type of merchandise isn't so appealing any more. 

Apparel trade, in fact, has been lagging all along. Clothing sales were 
disappointing during. the winter, failed to make the expected pickup in spring. 

Department=—store sales, which are mostly soft-goods sales, held level with 
last year for the four-week period ended April 1. But that was a poor showing. 
Easter was a week later in 1949, so early April sales should have shown a rise. 

What's happened is that customers' buying preferences have changed. They 
are going for automobiles, television sets, furniture, appliances. Sales of 
these items are soaring at the expense of other goods. See page 18. 











Weather may have had an influence on the course of trade. The winter was 
unseasonably warm in many parts of the country. That cut into winter-wear sales. 
Spring has been colder than usual in many areas. That hurts sales, too. 


Weather outlook isn't very promising for trade in heavily populated areas. 

Below-normal temperatures are indicated for most of the region east of the 
Mississippi River. That's the outlook for April as plotted by Weather Bureau. 

Mississippi Valley area from Minnesota to Louisiana is expected to be near 











normal. The West is expected to have temperatures above normal for the season. 


Rainfall probably is to be moderate to light over most of the country. 
Only area where heavy rainfall is indicated is along the Pacific Coast. 

Weather Bureau notes that these projections are not forecasts in the usual 
sense, only estimates based on available indications. They also are made in 
averages for extensive areas, are not designed for specific localities. 


Business outlay for new plant and equipment is showing some pickup. 

Spending for this purpose now is estimated at 16.1 billion dollars for 1950 
by Securities and Exchange Commission-Commerce Department. That would be 1l per 
cent below 1949. Earlier estimates put the drop at 14 per cent. 

Current outlay for plant and equipment, moreover, is running at a rate of 
16.4 billion a year. That means no significant decline from present levels, if 
the estimates are correct. Chances are estimates may be on the low side. 

This trend is significant in appraising the outlook for general business 
activity. Business investment has been a weak spot. Signs now are that it won't 
weaken further. That's for investment in general. In some lines it is falling. 








To be more specific in the type of business spending now going on..... 

Factory investment in plant and equipment is likely to rise in months just 
ahead, but to remain below the level of the first half of last year. ‘ 

Mining investment probably is to stay level, slightly below last year. 

Railroad investment is due to rise slightly, but not to 1949 levels. 

Public utilities are expected to spend more in the three months ahead than 
they spent in the corresponding April-June period of last year. 

Commercial firms and others will continue below last year's levels. 

Main point to note in these estimates is that the downward adjustment in 
business investment probably was made in 1949. Course of investment in months 
ahead may not contribute much to expansion, but is unlikely to cause a setback. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Construction industry is off to a fast-moving start this season. 
March construction provided the usual seasonal upturn from an unusually 
high winter level. April contract awards indicate that the rise is continuing, 
New building totaled 4.4 billion dollars for the first three months of this 
year--an 18 per cent rise above the corresponding period of last year. 











Home construction is sparking the current building boom. Building of new 
homes is running 44 per cent ahead of a year ago. More than 40 per cent of all 
new building, on a dollar-volume basis, is going into residential construction, 

Industrial building is down a third from a year ago. That indicates that 
business investment is mostly going into modernization and equipment. 

Warehouses and office buildings are down 10 per cent from a year ago. 

Stores, restaurants, garages are off slightly--3 per cent from 1949. 

Private building of schools, churches and hospitals is up 14 per cent. 

Public-utility construction is off 2 per cent from a year ago, chiefly 
because of declines in railroad building, telephone and telegraph expansion. 

Public works is in a sharp rise--2l per cent above a year ago. Largest 
gains are being made in public schools and public hospitals. Highway building 
is up only slightly from a year ago, but there are big gains in conservation 
(15 per cent) and in sewer and water expansion (up ll per cent). 





























Mortgage money to keep the housing boom afloat is to continue plentiful. 

Housing bill is on its way to becoming law. 

Mortgage-guarantee program of Federal Housing Administration is to get an 
additional 2.25 billion dollars. This is for the established program. 

Apartment builders who applied for guarantees of 90 per cent before this 
program expired March 1 probably will get their money. The bill authorizes an 
additional 500 million dollars so that this program can be completed. 

Secondary-mortgage market is to continue to be maintained by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. The bill calls for 250 million for this purpose. 
FNMA buys mortgages from private lenders, who then can make more mortgage loans. 

The bill also provides some special aid to veterans" housing co-operatives, 
but nothing for President Truman's proposed 2-billion-dollar co-op project. 

With federal guarantees, and with building contracts running well ahead of 
last year, outlook is definite for high building activity for most of 1950. 




















Automobile industry looks forward to another year of record production. 

Auto output now is running at near-record levels, despite the shutdown in 
Chrysler Corp. With that strike settled, output promises to shoot up. 

Production of 6.4 million cars and trucks is indicated for this year, with 
first half well ahead of last year. The 1949 record was 6,238,088 vehicles. 

Auto market is assessed this way: Replacement demand this year probably 
will range between 3.7 million and 4 million cars and trucks. Postwar models are 
beginning to wear out, more prewar models probably will be scrapped. New-car 
demand for 2.5 million cars and trucks is indicated. That would be slightly 
less than 1949. Total domestic demand thus promises to exceed 6 million units. 
Export demand for cars in 1950 is likely to be slightly less than 1949. 




















People aren't salting away as much cash as they used to lay aside. 

Liquid savings of individuals in 1949 is officially estimated at 4.3 billion 
dollars. This includes saving in cash, bank deposits, Government bonds. 

Amount of savings of this type is the same as 1940. But people's incomes 
are far above 1940. They had 193 billion, after taxes, in 1949, against only 
75.7 billion after taxes in the prewar year. Percentage rate of saving is down. 

Total savings as a percentage of income, however, is as large as 1940. 

What's happening is that people are saving a smaller part of their income 
in the form of cash, insurance and liquid investments, and putting more into 
homes and into durable goods, which also are counted as forms of saving. 
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... and I’d never think of working 

any place else,” says Roy Kagle, pit crane- 
man in a large steel mill. He has 

worked there continuously since 1922. 
Roy’s crane lifts the steel ingots in 

and out of the soaking pit. While in there, 
the ingots are uniformly heated to assure 
strength and quality in the steel used 

in your automobile, refrigerator and 
hundreds of other products. 


Today's modern methods in steel making 
provide Roy with a comfortable 
insulated cab high above the pit. 


Better and safer working conditions for 
skilled craftsmen, plus good pay, help provide 
you with consistently high quality steel. 

In addition, competition among America’s 
more than 200 steel companies makes possible a mill 
price of less than 5 cents a pound. That's the 
way the steel industry helps keep America strong. 


Steel works for EVERYONE J 








IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ¢« 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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with New Low Cost 
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A GREAT PEN 
By the Makers of “Autopoint” 

BETTER PENCILS 


Give this beautifully bal- 
anced, luxurious looking 
“Autopoint” BETTER PEN 
as a business gift. Carrying 
your name, slogan or trade- 
mark, it will step up your 
sales, build lasting good a 
will. Every user will ap- = 
preciate its plus features: = 
@ a better ball point pen precision 

i dasa ion to fa- 














9 ed as Pp 
mous “Autopoint” pencils. 
@ glides ink on dry. Gives a new | 
experience in smooth, effortless, 
trouble-free writing. 

@ replaceable precision-made 
cartridge controls ink flow, giving 
permanent new pen performance. 
@ exclusive Pocket-Level Rocker- 
Action Clip that really grips. 
@ cap handsomely crafted in rich, 
distinctive metal finish. 
@ beautifully balanced barrel fits 
the hand. Choice of colors: black, 
dubonnet, green or white. 
@ full length Deluxe Model No. 
633 shown, or Purse and Ves? 
4 Pocket Model No. 635. 
Low Quantity Prices for Business 
Gifts. Mail Coupon for Free Catalog 


REFILL IN A JIFFY 
PRECISION CARTRIDGE 


The exclusive “Autopoint” 





Writing Cartridge that glides 
ink on dry. Long-lasting ink 
supply. You refill in a jiffy with 
the full-length cartridge... ff 
retail 40c, }j 








Same size as Model 633 Pen, with matching cap, 
clip, tip and colors. Has famous “Grip-Tite” tp 
that won’t let leads wobble, turn or fall out. Pencil 
retails $1.50. Pen and Pencil set $2.50. Costs less | 
in quantities. A business gift that will be long | 
remembered. 
“Autopoint” fs a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
| 
| 


MAIL COUPON FOR CATALOG 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY 


t 
| Dept. USN-4,1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40. Ill. 


| Send me free catalog giving quantity prices | 
on “Autopoint” Better Pens aol business gifts 

d for advertising and good will use. | | 
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BIGGER PENSIONS, SAME TAX 
GAINING FAVOR IN SENATE 





Bigger old-age pensions for 
more people are to be voted in 
1950. But many Senators balk at 
raising pay-roll taxes. 

Old-age trust fund, already 12 
billion dollars, will keep growing 


_ without higher taxes. 


Idea gaining support is to 
leave tax rate where it is for a 
few years, give up the plan of 
building a 90-billion-dollar trust 
fund, switch gradually toward 


pay-as-you-go financing. 


Pay-roll taxes paid by employers 
and workers to support old-age in- 
surance may, after all, be held down 
to present rates. Higher benefits, al- 
most surely, will be voted by Congress 
this year. But Administration propos- 
als to finance these higher benefits by 
raising tax rates are running into op- 
position in the Senate. 

The whole concept of building up 
huge reserves with which to pay old-age 
pensions in years to come is being ques- 
tioned. A gradual shift to a pay-as-you- 
go system is picking up support. This 
line of thinking in the Senate represents 
a decided departure from the bill passed 
by the House last year. 

What to expect in the Senate’s ver- 
sion, on the basis of plans, is: 

Broader coverage, expansion of the 


_ old-age insurance system to bring in 


several million additional workers. 

Higher benefits, at least as high as 
those proposed by the House bill. 

No tax increase before 1955, if then. 
The House bill calls for raising the pay- 
roll tax rate, now 1% per cent each on 
employer and employe, to 2 per cent on 
each, effective next January 1. Tax on 
small businessmen and other self-em- 
ployed persons who are to be covered 
in the insurance system probably will 
be set at 2% per cent, to stay there at 
least until 1955. 

A $3,000 tax base. The Government 
would continue to collect taxes on only 
the first $3,000 of annual salary. The 
House bill says $3,600. 

These changes in the House bill, if 
they come, will signal the end of plans 
to build up an old-age insurance trust 
fund that eventually would exceed 90 








billion dollars. Instead, the idea woul 
be to let the trust fund level off in late; 
years at a point where it would merely 
protect the system against running short 
in any period of lean pay rolls. 

Taxes would stay at 1% per cent each 
on employer and employe, at least unti 
benefit payments catch up with receipts 
The Government now collects more thay 
$3 in old-age payroll taxes for every §| 
it pays out for insurance benefits. 

The House bill proposes to raise the 
tax rate to 2 per cent on each in 195]. 


enema 








“eerie & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
. . . financial problems 


to 2% per cent in 1960, to 3 per cent 
in 1965 and to 3% per cent in 1970. 
For the self-employed, the rate woul 
rise gradually from 3 per cent in 1951 to 
4% per cent in 1970. 

With the present 1% per cent rate, 
receipts will stay ahead of benefit pay- 
ments for six or seven years longer. Fo 
that reason, influential Senators argue 
that it will be safe to wait at least unt 
1955 to raise the rate to 2 per cent. Even 
so, it is estimated that the trust fund 
now 12 billion dollars, would pass 2 
billions by the early 1960s. About thal 
time, with a 2 per cent tax rate, the 
amount in the trust fund would start t0 
decline again. Congress then would have 
to decide once more whether to rais 
pay-roll taxes. Many think the decisio 
would be against higher taxes at thul 
time. The alternative would be to let the 
trust fund shrink, or else take up the 
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dack by appropriating money out of 
eseral receipts of the Government, of 
which income taxes on individuals pro- 
yide the biggest part. 

Dissatisfaction with the present sys- 
tem is coming to a focus in the Senate 
Finance Committee, headed by Senator 
Walter F. George (Dem.), of Georgia. 

Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, one of the members of that Com- 
mittee, contends that the employer's 
dare of pay-roll taxes is passed on to 
gnsumers in the form of higher prices, 
that the whole population actually is 
being taxed to pay for old-age insurance. 
He argues that, since everybody pays, 
everybody should get in on the benefits. 
This line of reasoning has led some to 
suggest that the Government set up a 
fat “subsistence” pension for everybody 
past 65, substituting that for the present 
variable benefits. An individual’s pen- 
sion now is based on the amount he has 
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COMMISSIONER ALTMEYER 
. . - political problems 


paid in taxes and the length of time he 
has been covered. 

Such a complete reversal of the pro- 
gram, however, is not in the cards im- 
mediately. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Social 
Security Commissioner, among others, 
has warned the Finance Committee that 
wich proposals involve “serious political 
problems.” For example, there is the 
problem of protecting the equity of a 
man who has been paying in the maxi- 
mum tax since the Social Security pro- 
gram began. Most Senators apparently 
still believe that this man is entitled to a 
bigger pension than one who has paid 
little or nothing into the insurance fund. 
As a compromise, it is being suggested 
that minimum subsistence benefits be 
provided under the insurance program for 
the millions from whom it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to collect pay-roll 
taxes. Some leading Senators cite domes- 
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WHEN YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 
CAN’T PAY: 



































American Credit 





Insurance Will 





ee 
ee 


This will acknowledge receipt of your draft in the amount of $43,000, in pay- 
ment of a loss under our Credit Insurance policy. This loss occurred on one of our 
substantial accounts, in whose credit standing we had reason for complete 
confidence. @®@ —from a New York Advertising Agency 


ee Your adjuster arrived this morning . . . reviewed a list of 27 accounts . . . settled 
each to our entire satisfaction. He immediately wrote us your draft for $2,292, 
in payment for these accounts. 9® —from an Ohio Distributor 


a 
a 


We wish to thank you for your check covering settlement under our policy. There 
has been a great deal of satisfaction and a sense of security in carrying accounts 
receivable insurance during these years when credit conditions have been so 
disturbed. 99 —from a Pennsylvania Manufacturer 


OUR insurance program ts not complete if your Accounts Receivable... 
"Woes of your most important assets . . . is left exposed to the fortunes 
or misfortunes of your customers. Unexpected credit losses can wipe out 
profits, can be even more damaging than loss by fire, theft, etc. You can 
protect your business from this hazard . . . complete your program of pro- 
tection .. . With American Credit Insurance. Let us send you information 
on how you can insure all, a selected group, or just one account. Phone our 
office in your city or write AMERICAN CrepDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY OF 
New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 





AMERICAN 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 


CREDY 
AgeRicaAr Ae \ anna 
Lest 1895) 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks........ 
United States Government Securities...... 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes...... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.......... 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 

Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ...........+. 
Loans and Bille Purchased... cc csccoceve 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 
DOMES TIOREE 6.6.54 650. Rees Ete eeNasheweehers 
Liability of Customers on Letters 

Of Credit and Acceptances. .....ccccseccee 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government §$ 34,861.993.66 
Mil OD RGF éis cee ss 511,476 ,942.68 
Official Checks Outstanding 13,445 738.24 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
Oo A EEE re 
EE ED rr a ty Ta, ae ee ee ° 
RUNES 5 <5 :0 sus 4in Sires Rivne a euise'se ee ae den ak aes 
eS ES ea See eee eS aera hee 


$160,048,823.15 
221,440,721.85 
34,204,251.51 
1,500,000.09 


12,900 354.22 
191,583,733.18 
2,413 ,946.84 
3,000,000.09 


10,959,477.06 
$638,051,307.81 


$559,784,674.58 
6,057,115.91 
11,120,843.16 
20,000,000.0¢ 


30,000,000.06 
11,088 674.16 


$638,051,307.81 


United States Governinent securities carried at $52,693,735.81 in the above 
statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
- public montes as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Send This Issue 


To Your Friends...witnout CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the April 


14, 1950 issue of 


“U.S. News & World Report’’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
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tic servants as such a group. Many ques. 
tion whether any satisfactory system of 
collecting taxes from these workers ang 
their employers can be devised. |t is 
argued that the Government should carp, 
the burden of retirement pay for them, 
paying the cost out of general taxes, 
For the present, the plan of the Senate 
Finance Committee is to revise, but not to 
junk, the House bill. Broad overhauling 
of the insurance system probably wil] 
have to wait until later years. If tha 
were attempted now, the bill might ge 
bogged down and there would be no 
Social Security legislation of any sort jy 
1950. That is why Senator George ap. 





SENATOR TAFT 
Everybody should benefit 


nounced flatly that his Committee was 
“going ahead with the House bill.” 

The trust-fund problem, even ‘0. 
will get attention. That is the crux of the 
financing issue. 

Under provisions of the House bill, 
according to estimates of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the trust fund for 
old-age insurance would amount to 23.7 
billion dollars in 1955, to 35.1 billion in 
1960, to 60.1 billion in 1970, to 835 
billion in 1980, and to 91.1 billion in 
1990. This was figured as the rate of 
increase necessary to keep the program 
self-supporting in later years. 

Now that whole theory is being ques 
tioned. Many Senators believe it is w- 
necessary to burden the economy with 
the heavy pay-roll taxes it will take to 
build up such reserves. Some authorities 
think the Government eventually should 
pay a third of the cost, employers a third 
and employes a third. 

The point also is made that, as trust 
funds build up, there will be pressure 
for higher and higher benefits. 
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Then, too, there is the argument that 
a big trust fund will encourage the Gov- 
emment to spend extravagantly for other 
programs. Senator Eugene D. Millikin 
(Rep-), of Colorado, for one, con- 
tends that, since the Treasury draws the 
money out of trust funds and replaces it 
with Government bonds, deficit financing 
js made easy. 

Some critics assert that the reserve 
jready is exhausted, that the Govern- 
ment has spent the money and there is 
nothing left to show for the billions that 
employers and workers have paid into 
the insurance program in taxes. Thus, 
according to this argument, the same 
people who have been paying taxes to 
build up this 1eserve will have to be 
tued again in future years to replace 
the money that the Government has 
spent. That is said to constitute double 
taxation. 

Actually, the Government bonds that 
have been deposited in the trust fund 
ae as good as the bonds owned by 
banks, by insurance companies and by 
individuals. Investment of Social Security 
money in Government bonds is required 
by law as a means of earning a return 
for the insurance program. The Treasury 





simply borrowed from the old-age insur- 
ance fund 12 billion dollars that it pre- 
sumably would have had to borrow from 
the general public if the trust fund had 
not been in existence. 

This system of spending old-age insur- 
ance money for general expenses of 
Government, nevertheless, has become a 
hot political issue. Many believe that the 
higger the trust fund grows. the more 
troublesome that issue will become. 

Pay-as-you-go financing of old- 
age insurance is not in the cards imme- 
diately. Even at current pay-roll-tax rates, 
the ow of money into the trust fund will 
be more than enough to pay the higher 
benefits proposed by the House bill for 
the next six or seven years. 

More and more, however, the Senators 
who have most to do with shaping Social 
Security policy are turning away from 
the idea of building up a vast reservoir 
of funds out of which to pay old-age 
pensions to future generations. The trust 
fund, instead, is being thought of as a 
safety device, a reserve against which 
the Treasury can draw in any future 
period when pay-roll-tax income might 
not provide enough money to pay the 
cost of old-age pensions. It is argued that 
a trust fund of moderate size will be 
enough for this purpose. 

If Congress increases benefits to the 
aged in 1950 but fails to vote the higher 
pay-roll taxes that are sought by the 
Administration to pay the cost, it will 
be a signal that the proposal to shift 
gradually to a pay-as-you-go financing 
system is gaining. 
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Executive Posture Chair No. 66 


TH 
HARTER 


TUR GE MicHt GAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


The minute you sit in a Harter posture chair 
you can feel the difference. The difference 

is comfort — comfort that really fits you — 
and it feels great! 

A Harter posture chair is fully adjustable 

to your own measurements. Simple hand-wheel 
controls turn the trick. Harter’s adjustable 
back rest cradles the small of your back, keeps 
you firmly supported in healthful posture. 
Harter makes a posture chair for every seated 
worker. All models have foam rubber cushions. 
good-looking and long-wearing upholstery, 
sturdy steel construction. Every model is fully 
adjustable to the requirements of its user— 
for greater comfort and higher efficiency. 


Write for the name of your Harter dealer. He 
will give you helpful advice and expert 
assistance on all your office seating problems. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 404 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
Please send the name and address of my Harter _pos- 
ture chair dealer. Enclose free booklet, “Posture Seat- 
ing Makes Sense.” . 


Name 





Address a 





City 








Remarkable 


Instrument 
to work! 


Hundreds of industrial firms including leading 
steel, locomotive, truck, automobile, aircraft, tool 
instrument manufacturers and others have profited 
by this unique industrial service. A demonstration 
of this service is available to you without charge 
or obligation. Contact the office nearest you, or 


write for free booklet at right. 


FREE this helpful booklet » 


The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas 
analyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and 
continuously how much fuel is wasted 
by needlessly heating excess air... and 
how to correct this loss. Send coupon 
today for more information, 


CITIES @) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The most talked about new service offered 
by any supplier of Industrial Lubricants. 









A complete line of quality 
lubricants for industry: 


@ Heavy Duty Motor Oils 

@ Chillo Cutting Oils 

@ Trojan Greases 

@ Cisco Compounds 

®@ D-C Diesel Engine Oils 

@ Plant Machinery Oils 

®@ Plus two hundred other 
petroleum products 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 577 
New York 5, N.Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
new booklet entitled “Combustion Con- 
| trol for Industry.” 
| Name 
| Company a a 
Address__ 
! City_ 
| 
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Offerings from five continents—in greater 
variety and volume—make this year’s 
Canadian International Trade Fair a vital 


observation-post and trading-centre for 
all businessmen. 


The revaluation of currencies 
makes it more important than 
ever to compare world sources 
of supply, and see where your 
money buys the most. Shifting 
patterns of trade provide many 
opportunities to explore and 
establish new business connections. 


Truly international—entirely devoted 
to actual business—packed with industrial 
goods, cr d with cc products 
. . . for men of affairs everywhere, the 





C.I.T.F. is too important to miss! 

For full details, including information regarding pre- 
registration and reduced rail rates in Canada, consult 
your nearest Canadian Trade Representative (located 
in Washington, New York City, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Son Francisco,) or write 


directly to: 


Canadian 
International 


Trade Fair 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Canada 


MAY 29— JUNE 9, 1950 = TORONTO, CANADA 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
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News-Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN sometimes recognize a 

union as bargaining agent for your 
employes even though another union has 
a petition for a representation election 
pending before the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. In overruling NLRB, a 
circuit court of appeals decides that an 
employer did not engage in an unfair 
labor practice when he recognized a 
union that proved that it represented 
a majority of the workers in a unit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get approval, for 

tax purposes, of a gift that you make 
to your wife of one half of the stock of a 
corporation that you control, even though 
the gift is made shortly before the com- 
pany is dissolved. A federal district court 
holds that one such gift is valid and that 
the gain resulting on the shares from 
liquidation of the corporation is taxable 
to the wife, and not to the husband. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from your tax 

collector’s office about changes in 
rules on treatment of blocked foreign 
income, for federal income tax purposes. 
The amendment deals with allocation of 
costs and expenses in U. S. dollars where 
a taxpayer has business operations in 
more than one foreign country. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, extend your 

loan on your 1949 crops of certain 
farm-stored grains. This “resealing” 
program is announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, grain sorghums and flaxseed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from the 

Department of Agriculture about 
changes in the regulations for the Gov- 
ernment’s program of payments on cer- 
tain exports of wheat and wheat flour. 
Among other things, the changes relate 
to eligibility for payments to exporters 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. 


a 


YOU CAN find out from a Govern- 

ment publication about the credit 
position of Latin-American countries. 
Free copies of “The Credit Outlook for 
Latin America in 1950,” may be obtained 
from field offices or the Washington office 
of the Department of Commerce. 


—___§ 


YOU CANNOT expect to get NLRB 
to refuse a representative election 
in your plant merely because the unio; 
seeking the election faces possible expul- 
sion from the national organization with 
which it is affiliated. The Labor Boar 
rules in one case that this is no ground 
for denying an election. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the courts tp 

uphold a compromise settlement of 
your employes’ back-wage claims unde 
the Portal-to-Portal Act unless you cay 
prove that you actually negotiated with 
them before a compromise agreement 
was reached. A federal district court finds 
that an employer did not bring about a 
binding compromise by merely sending 
checks for back wages to employes and 
advising them that acceptance of the 
checks constituted waivers of further 
claims. 


* * * 





YOU CANNOT count on getting ta 

exemption for an automobile club 
that you operate if it obtains its income 
principally from membership dues and 
rendering various travel services, such as 
insurance and the procurement of repairs, 
to members. A federal district court de. 
clares that one enterprise of this kind i 
not exempt, as a club, from income ta. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent the U.S. 
Tax Court from considering your tax 
case merely because there is pending in 
another court an action involving you 
tax liability for the same year. The Ta 
Court decides that, where it reaches i 
case on its calendar, it may proceed with 
the trial even though an action for a 
refund has been filed in a federal dis- 
trict court or in the Court of Claims. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, re 

fuse to make a group reinstatement 
of employes who abandon a strike and 
make a joint and unconditional applica 
tion to return to work. NLRB rules that 
in such a situation an employer may not 
single out returning employes for sepa 
rate interviews as a condition of reinstate- 
ment. This ruling would not apply to 
persons striking over wages or other eco 
nomic issues whose jobs were permanent- 
ly filled during the strike. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor. 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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LONDON. ...DHAHRAN....BOGOTA....BUENOS AIRES.... 
courts to >> Earning more dollars than are being spent is pretty novel for London..... 
Pe Not since before the war has the sterling area been in this position. 
you can Closing the dollar gap, getting out of the red in dollar trade, was not 
ted with expected so soon. Guess was that the gap might be halved in @ year or so. But 
natal already this year the sterling area shows net earnings of 40 million dollars. 
about a Maybe the pace can't be kept up. Maybe dollar deficits will show up again. 
= The dollar surplus is not very robust. But now the British know it can be done. 
of the Psychologically, that's important. 
further 
>> To show you the spectacular change in the British dollar position: 
In 1947, dollar deficit of the sterling area was 4.1 billion. 
tee In 1948, the deficit was cut to 1.7 billion. 
income In 1949, deficit was 1.5 billion. Almost all of this was piled up in the 
ues and first nine months of the year. After the pound devaluation in September, the 
=< deficit was shaved sharply. It was 31 million in the last quarter. 
ourt de- In 1950 through March, deficits gave way to the 40-million-dollar surplus. 
—_ Reasons for this remarkable improvement? Heavy cuts in imports from the 
U.S. and Canada by all British countries. Larger exports by Britain to hard- 
. us currency countries like Belgium and Switzerland. But, most of all-- 
i pis 
ding in >> It's raw-material selling in colonial areas that's done the trick..... 
1g you Britain's own trade with the U.S. and Canada still is deep in the red. 
ne Heavy buying of Empire commodities by the U.S. ever since devaluation is 
ed with the chief factor in the fast build-up in dollar earnings. 
— Wool, cocoa and rubber are prominent in this expanding trade. High prices 
ims. for wool and, more recently, rubber have helped to bring in the dollars. 
Restocking of American inventories that were run down to low levels last 
yer, Ie spring and summer has meant unusually heavy buying. 
itemen Seasonal buying, especially of cocoa and wool, affected trade in the first 
> quarter this year. Strategic stockpilirg also gave a fillip to U.S. buying of 
les that rubber, tin, manganese, lead and other Impire materials. 
my = Question that worries London: Will U.S. buying of commodities keep up this 
sastall pace? Almost certainly not in cocoa and wool. But jute and burlap earnings in 
yply to the U.S. would pick up enormously, if india and Pakistan could patch up their 
oll. differences and export more. But it's U.S. business conditions and price trends 
that are most important to the future trend of British dollar earnings. 
Net of it is that London is none too sanguine about continuing to show 
ings black ink in dollar trade. But return to big deficits isn't expected, either. 
onsider 
er . (over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


>> British Government can't afford to be too optimistic..... 

As it is, all Marshall Plan aid going to Britain now is being salted away, 
being used to fatten the British Treasury's holdings of gold and dollars. 
Canadian dollar aid, also, is being put in the kitty. 

Result is British gold and dollar reserves in the first quarter rose 296 
million dollars to $1,984,000,000--the highest since the start of the Marshall 
Plan in April, 1948. All the serious losses of 1949 have been made up. Still, 
reserves have not yet recovered to safe levels, in London's view. 

Fear is that the U.S. Congress will feel Britain can now get along without 
much, or perhaps any, Marshall Plan aid. 

But the British hope to put on a little fat, with U.S. help, before the 
Marshall Plan ends and the sterling area has to stand on its own feet. 





>> Battle for world oil markets causes major changes for American companies. 

British oil companies in the last year have taken over 9 per cent of the 
market formerly supplied by American companies operating overseas. Dollar 
shortages and import restrictions are choking off these markets for Americans. 

New policies of Arabian-American Oil Co. in Saudi Arabia are designed to 
combat these tendencies. Previously, almost all Aramco operations have been 
conducted in dollars--wages, royalties, equipment and supply purchases, sales. 

Now as much as possible will be switched to sterling, other soft currencies. 
If sales must be made in these currencies, costs must be in them, too. 

Food and much equipment will be bought for soft currencies. More Arabs, 
paid in local currency, will be trained to skilled jobs. Fewer Americans will 
be employed. Replacements will be Europeans paid in soft currencies. More 
oil will be shipped in tankers willing to take soft currencies for freight 
charges. Royalties to King Ibn Saud will no longer be paid exclusively in gold. 

Aramco's action seems to be the kind American companies abroad may have to 
take to preserve markets while dollars continue short in most countries. 




















>> Meanwhile, both in Washington and New York, possibilities of loans and 
investments in Latin America are getting more attention. 

Colombia promises this month to liberalize rules governing foreign invest- 
ments. Foreign investors in approved projects would be able to repatriate in- 
vestment capital at any time at the rate of exchange used when the investment 
was made. They would also be able to remit profits in unlimited amounts. 

Such rules would be more liberal than most in Latin America or elsewhere. 

Colombia needs dollars for electrification, irrigation, transportation. 
Colombians hope for small loans from the World Bank and the Export-Import Bank. 
But they are especially interested in tempting private capital. High coffee 
prices and import restrictions have greatly improved their financial situation. 

Argentina, too, is bidding for American help. American companies operating 
there are suddenly being treated better. Peron Government now favors a treaty 
providing better protection for American capital. Argentine officials hope for 
a credit from the Export-Import Bank for farm equipment. Washington would like 
to help Argentina but first wants 100 million dollars in overdue bills paid to 
American creditors. These arrears are being reduced slowly. It's very unlikely 
that U.S. Government money will be used to pay them off. But Argentines are 
working on the idea of private dollar loans to remove this stumbling block. 

To many Americans, though, Argentina still looks like a risky proposition. 
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Business activity, still advancing, is 
drawing strength from the liberal 
use of credit by consumers to buy 
homes, autos and other durable 
goods. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
96.8 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended April 8. 

Auto output in the week ended 
April 1 held at 133,000. First-quar- 
ter production, despite the Chrysler 
strike, was at the second-highest 
quarterly rate since 1929. 

Factory output held at 192 on the 
indicator. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
climbed to a level 1 per cent above 
a year ago, the first gain over a com- 
parable week of the preceding year 
since September, 1948. The rise in 
loadings since January has been 
faster than in the same period of 
1948, peak year since the war. 

Layoffs, measured by new employ- 
ment-compensation claims, _ re- 
mained at about 250,000 for the 
third week, lowest since September. 

Unemployment, down 561,000 from 
early February to early March, ap- 
parently continued to decline 
throughout March. Total claims for 
unemployment compensation have 
fallen more rapidly since early 
March than in the same period of 
the last three years. 

Employment rose to 50,877,000 in 
March for nonagricultural jobs, 
150,000 above February and 623,- 
000 above a year ago. 

Easter ‘trade at department stores up 














INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


Home-Mortgage Debt 


(1-to-4-Family Nonfarm Homes) 






































Sameer Wass tose Rok bee 
stores had expected. March sales 
dropped to 274 on the Federal Re- 
serve index, from 279 in February. 

Installment sales at department 
stores were 40 per cent above a 
year ago in February. They made 
up 10 per cent of total department- 
store sales, the largest share for any 
February since 1941. 

Consumer credit, including charge 
accounts and single-payment loans, 
stood at 18.1 billion dollars on Feb- 
ruary 28, nearly three times the 
amount at the end of the war. 

Installment credit rose to 10.9 billion 
dollars on March 1, a record high. 


ACTIVITY 


above a year ago. Sale credit was 38 
per cent above last year for house- 
hold-appliance stores, 30 per cent 
for furniture stores. 

Mortgage debt of homeowners, 
shown in the top chart, had risen to 
37.7 billion dollars at the end of 
1949, up 4.3 billion dollars during 
the vear and nearly double the debt 
of 1945. 

Government aids to home building, 
including the guarantee and pur- 
chase of loans made by banks, 
savings-and-loan associations and 
other lenders, are stimulating the 
sale of new homes. Government 
guarantees permit the purchase of 
lower-priced homes with small 
down payments. The purchase of 
GI home loans by the Government 
has greatly increased the number 
of loans made to finance homes sold 
to veterans with no down payment 
at all. 

Chief danger gf too-liberal credit, 
apart from losses that the Govern- 
ment and private lenders may suffer, 
is that, by lifting sale of homes to a 
level that is too high, it may pave 
the way for a sharp decline in sales 
later on. 

Momentum of the building 
was strong in March. Started dwell- 
ing units rose sharply over Febru- 
ary. 

Demand for homes and 
durable goods, aided by easy credit, 
is capable of prolonged growth in 
periods of prosperity. Such demand 
gives no sign of faltering at this 
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to April 1 fell short of what the Auto-sale credit was 63 per cent time. 
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GROWING PAINS OF A NATION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA finds itself today 

carrying a great responsibility. Only 174 years old as 
a republic—young among the nations that have passed 
through centuries of evolution—we are expected to lead 
the world out of economic conflict and political chaos. 

This is a tremendous task for a nation not yet mature 
in world experience, not yet able to crystallize its own 
attitude or to channel wisely its own strength in a post- 
war world of economic upheaval and revolutionary dis- 
turbance. 

It is an heroic mission entrusted to a people who 
have not yet learned how to choose their own leaders 
for world responsibility. 

Our current debate on foreign policy, for example, is 
in part the result of the growing pains of a nation seek- 
ing to rise above its own provincialism—groping for 
the way to direct the world to a peaceful destiny. 

Plainly we are not organized for action. We are 
handicapped by a straitjacket of constitutional rigid- 
ities which a pioneer era of slow communication and 
comfortable isolation bequeathed to us. 

It is time to streamline our Constitution and give our 
own people a flexible instead of an inflexible Executive. 

For today the people of America cannot make their 
own government responsive to their wishes. Party gov- 
ernment is no longer an instrument of national policy. 
Political parties are mere groups or factions, having no 
constructive influence upon the Executive in formulat- 
ing for the people the kind of foreign policy they really 
want. 


It is a paradox of our system, for instance, that, 
conscientious as is Secretary of State Acheson, he need 
not be sensitive to the demands of popular thought. He 
is not accountable directly to the people at all. Nor is 
the President who appointed him accountable until 
years afterward. 

For nearly three years more the President of the 
United States can follow an inadequate, blustering, 
hesitating, opportunistic and contradictory set of poli- 
cies, indifferent to the people’s demand for a positive 
program—unchecked, too, by the Congress except as 
there may be a vote on a request for funds for a par- 
ticular project. Even here the worthiness of the meas- 
ure itself may appeal to many members who may be 
wholly out of sympathy with the general policies being 
pursued by the Executive. 

Let anyone ask himself whether, if the Congress were 
empowered to elect a President of the United States 
from its own number, it would have selected, for ex- 


ample, a man of the limited experience of the presenfl 
incumbent. 

Let anyone ask himself whether the Democratie 
party really selected one of the ablest minds in this 
country to be the Chief Executive or merely chose 
its nominee at the national convention held in J y 
1948 the man who happened to have control of stats 
delegations through the political power of federgl 
officeholders. 

Let anyone ask himself if the Republican conventig 
didn’t succumb also to a political steam roller insteg 
of nominating Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who was a 
mittedly the ablest Republican for the tasks that lay 
ahead. 


If we are to be the saviors of the world, we mug 
have a system of government that selects able men. Wi 
must be able to change the Executive, as they do i 
Canada and Britain and Australia, whenever the peos 
ple wish to do so. 

We cannot go far wrong if the Congress elects @ 
President and if the people can change the Congress of 
the President whenever either fails to meet the wish 
of the majority of the voters. 

Under a parliamentary system, the Executive an 
the majority party in the national legislature are a 
ways one and the same thing politically. They are re 
sponsible together. Whenever a coalition is needed i 
an emergency, it can be immediately effected and join 
responsibility of the parties assured. 

We can go forward only when we begin to choosé 
leaders who understand the problems of peoples 4g 
such throughout the globe. Populations today are @ 
unprecedented size. This is an era of human revolutio a. 
wherein leadership was never more seriously challengeé¢ 
to find ways and means of making government repre 
sentative of the people’s will and national power ef 
fective in their behalf. 

Today free nations must bind themselves together iff 
an alliance of peace and common defense. We are linin 
up against the evil spirits who are imposing anew of 
millions of people under their totalitarian control thé 
same old tyrannies—a despotism that embraces 4 
mastery of the mind as well as property. It is a powe 
capable of inciting enslaved peoples to a war they da 
not want. 

In these trying times, America must come to matur- 
ity and strengthen her governmental institutions so she 
can truly lead the world and, by power of example, 
really serve the world. 
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A Cadillac owner is, understandably, a most 
severe critic of motor cars. For, through the years, 
he has grown accustomed to nothing but the 
finest in personal transportation. It is of 
particular significance, therefore, that these experi- 
enced Cadillac owners should be—as they are— 


so unqualified in their praise of the new 1950 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


* GENERAL 


Jewels by Vi 


Cadillacs. For nowhere could there be found more 
convincing evidence that these new creations 
are simply “out of this world”... . If you are 
not yet acquainted with the magnificent new 
Cadillacs, make arrangements to visit your dealer 
soon. Now, in his showroom, is visual proof that 


Cadillac remains—the Standard of the World. 


MOTORS CORPORATION 





ROGRESSIVE Uruguay is concentrating 
Pon developing manufacturing and 
agriculture. Nearly half of her purchases 
from the United States in the past two r of our Mon- 
* r eo Branch, has 
years consisted of farm, electrical, and 23 years’ experience 
industrial machinery and motor vehicles. _ }'t fhe, Bank. most of 

Wool exports are Uruguay’s chief source 
of the dollars to pay for these purchases. Keenly aware of the 
value of selective breeding and basically still a pastoral coun- 
try, Uruguay possesses today some of the best flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle in the world. 

Increasing tourist trade is another important source of 
income. With her pleasant climate, fine beaches, and resort 
facilities, the “‘Uruguayan Riviera”’ is becoming a favorite rec- 
reational center of South America. 

With a fully staffed branch in Montevideo, The National 
City Bank of New York offers on-the-spot facilities for the 
transaction of business in Uruguay. Ask officers of our Over- 
seas Division at Head Office for information. 


. Gardner Patrick, 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street - 67 Branches in Greater NewYork 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sheep supply Uruguay with 
cash for farm machinery 


Left: An orchard in Uruguay being cultivated with U.S. machinery 


Below: Cleaning sheepskins on a ranch not far from Montevideo. 


@ customer is 
served overseas 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA CHINA ENGLAND 


Buenos Aires Shanghai London 
502 Bartolomé Mitre| COLOMBIA 117, Old Broad St. 
Flores Bogota West End 


Piaza Once Barranquilla 11, Waterloo Place 
Rosario Medellin HONG KONG 
BRAZIL CUBA PUERTO RICO 


Rio de Janeiro Havana ga 
Porto Alegre 402 Presidente ! 


Recife (Pernambuco) Zayas Bayamon 

tos Caguas 

Sio Paulo Galia Mayaguez 

CANAL ZONE ibari Peace 

Suhee s co SINGAPORE 
Cristobal URUGUAY 

cue Montevideo 
Santiago FRANCE VENEZUELA 
Valparaiso Paris (IBC Branch)! Lima Caracas 





Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service” 





